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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1935 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


WirH one out of every twelve students 
having spare-time employment through fed- 
eral appropriation, numbers in colleges and 
universities of the United States are this 
year 6.6 per cent. greater than in 1934, 
which in turn exceeded 1933 by 5 per cent. 
There are 700,730 full-time students and a 
vrand total (including part-time and sum- 
mer-school registration) of 1,063,472 resi- 
dent students in 577 approved institutions. 

In all geographical divisions of the coun- 
try, larger enrolments are recorded: the 
smallest increase, 2.3 per cent., is that re- 
ported for New England colleges and uni- 
versities, and the largest increases, 10.4 per 
cent., 9.1 per cent. and 8.5 per cent., are 
those in the West South Central, the West 
North Central and the Pacific divisions, re- 
spectively. The 94 institutions in the popu- 
lous Middle Atlantie States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, which last 
year had a .4 per cent. decrease compared 
with 1933, this year have 140,643 full-time 
students, a gain of 7.6 per cent. over 1934. 

Reports have been received from 577 
institutions on the lists approved by the 
various regional associations as published 
by the American Council on Education. 
The figures, compiled as of November 1, 
1935, show 700,730 full-time students and 
a grand total (including part-time and 
summer-school registration) of 1,063,472 
who are enrolled in 105 universities, 354 


colleges of arts and sciences and 118 tech- 
nical institutions. These totals include all 
but a very few approved institutions. The 
report does not in general include normal 
schools (the American Council list is fol- 
lowed for teachers colleges) nor junior col- 
leges. In regard to junior colleges it may be 
mentioned that the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in February, 1935, re- 
ported 110,118 students in 526 junior col- 
leges for 1934-35 as compared with 105,457 
students in 519 junior colleges for 1933-34. 

The classification devised in 1932 is util- 
ized in the summary table herewith and in 
Table I. Under this scheme there are 
groupings of universities and large institu- 
tions of complex organizations, with 55 
under public control and 50 under private 
control; colleges of arts and sciences, 354; 
and technical institutions, of which 47 are 
classified as technological schools and 71 as 
teachers colleges. Total enrolments for 
these groups are given in Table I. 

The summary table herewith, covering 
570 institutions which reported last year 
and this, discloses that 55 universities 
under public control have 17,130 more full- 
time students than in 1934, or 8.3 per cent. 
increase (as compared with 9.1 per cent. 
inerease in this group for 1934 over 1932) ; 
that 49 universities under private control 
have 5,928 more students, or 3.6 per cent. 
increase in this group for 1934 over 1933) ; 
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that 350 colleges of arts and sciences have 
9,426 more students, or 5.4 per cent. in- 
with 3.3 
increase in this group for 1934 over 1933) ; 
that 47 
more students, or 


crease (as compared per cent. 
technological schools have 7,832 
12.7 per cent. increase 
(as compared with 12.9 per cent. increase 
in this group for 1934 over 1933) ; that 69 
teachers colleges have 2,453 more students, 
or 4.8 per cent. increase (as compared with 
7.4 per cent. increase for 1934 under 1933). 

Exceeding the full-time increases are the 
advances in part-time and summer-school 
attendances which bring the grand-total en- 
rolments of these 570 institutions from 976,- 
617 in 1934 to 1,054,812 this fall, which is 
an advance of 8 per cent. Analyzing the 
institutions by type, we find comparative 
totals of part-time and summer-school stu- 
dents as follows: 55 universities under pub- 
lie control, in 1935, 101,476 ; in 1934, 96,426. 
49 universities under private control, in 
1935, 121,248; in 1934, 109,090. 350 eol- 
leges of arts and sciences, in 1935, 64,075; 
in 1934, 54,894. 47 technical institutions, 
in 1935, 20,251; in 1934, 16,75 69 teach- 
ers colleges, in 1935, 51,172; in 1934, 44,563. 
Totals of 570 institutions, in 1935, 358,222 ; 
in 1934, 321,724 part-time and summer- 
school students. These figures do not in- 
clude non-resident, home-study and corre- 
spondence students. 

All universities and senior colleges on 
the list of ‘‘aceredited institutions’’ com- 
piled by the American Council on Educa- 
tion as of October, 1935, were asked to 
report their enrolment figures; nearly all 


responded. Table I gives reports on this 
list, which ineludes 577 institutions ap- 


proved by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools, 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the institutional 
members of the New England Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
institutions herewith reported, about 275 
are also on the accepted list of the Aggo- 
ciation of American Universities, whic}, js 
a national list. In Table I institutions are 
classified in accordance with the 
mendations of a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, of which the 
present writer was chairman. There are 
obvious advantages in comparing data of 


recom- 


institutions which are alike in organization 
and purpose. Should there be misinter- 
pretations in the listing under the several] 
headings of Table I, the writer will be 
pleased to hear from the heads of the insti- 
tutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student 
totals according to the accepted geographi- 
eal divisions of the United States. Because 
it was made up earlier, this table does not 
include eight institutions which were in- 
serted later in Table I. 

Table III gives figures in detail for thirty 
universities which have been ineluded for 
many years in statistical articles in Scienc: 
and later in ScHooL AND Society. 

Table IV gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest universities of the United States 
reporting in this study. 

Tables I, III and IV are arranged to bring 
out clearly the enrolment of full-time and 
of part-time undergraduates. The full- 
time student is defined for this series as a 
student who has completed a_ high-school 
course and is devoting substantially his full 
time to study during the collegiate year. 
The student whose main time and attention 
are given to some other employment and 
who takes college and university courses in 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday 
classes is listed as a part-time student. The 
grand-total figures for 1935 include full- 
time students, part-time students and sum- 
mer-school students of 1935, but do not 
include extension and correspondence stu- 
dents, who are, however, recorded in Table 
III. 
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The part-time and extension figures indi- noted, may be studied for this year of re- 
cate the measure in which the urban and turning prosperity in the geographical 
state universities have extended their edu- analysis presented in Table IJ. This table 
cational offerings. The part-time reports has interest further in enabling officers of 
are in general for collegiate work available each institution to compare its percentage 
in late afternoon, evening and Saturday of changed enrolment with the percentage 
classes, attended by secondary school teach- for its state and for its geographical divi- 
ers and business and industrial employees. ion There may be additional value for 


}EOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF those who wish to ascertain trends in their 
ENROLMENT CHANGES area by comparing this table with that in 


The relationship between collegiate at- the 1934 article in this series and also with 
tendance and economic conditions, often a similar compilation for 1933 and 1931 
TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 














1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution “ull- d ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
Cc. C. of New York M.... 8,286 22,702 1,03 ee ee ee 2,881 3,030 183 
Rndiama Ue ogc os taccwenn 5,008 6,422 328 Bosten Us. .0csccwcwees 5,552 8,553 524 
Louisiana So Us. «.<<c cc 5,564 6,605 240 Brigham Young U. .... 2,000 2,610 90 
pO 8 i eer ee 2.543 3,171 199 Do eee re 1,998 2,015 174 
Michigan State C. ...... 3,796 4,422 318 Catholic U. of America M 1,276 2,958 180 
Mun. U. of Wichita .... 1,459 1,856 96 ere 355 508 40 
Olio State Ge. .s sc cc ac 11,215 14,156 1,099 er ree l 27,222 2,190 
ORG 1G .wse snes woees 2,188 3,598 163 ore re 7,640 TAT 
PGtity Men os 0.60% garde §,228 7,778 1,140 CHENG Be bic cwnvnns 2,083 221 
State C. of Wash. ...... 3,506 3,997 221 Dartmouth MB .ncccccce 2,460 249 
State U. of Mont. ...... 1,886 2,738 84 PE Pee Os. 6066 deweec< 6,924 188 
a a) eer 1,209 1,613 92 WING Si 6 ab cn < Sel eeiwsic 1,845 85 
UO: OF AMOI 5s 6. s:0-s0iees 4,725 7,012 325 Oa See 5.037 368 
U. Of AFIROMA ...ccccce 2,134 2,938 176 Emory U. ...-ccccsees 1,556 294 
U. OF APRG@TiSas ... ccs. 2,104 2,555 124 Poranem GU. wc cceces 6,650 352 
U. of COUTOrGIA 2... ccces 20,388 23,045 1,734 Georgetown U. M ...... ya 4 395 
U. of Cineimmati ....0.. 3,941 10,124 626 George Washington 6,731 340 
U. Of CaOrereee «oc ceics 3,162 6,251 33 pO) eee 9,485 1,765 
U. of Delaware ........ 753 1,125 91 Oe SS eee 1,609 238 
a 2 re 2,821 4,470 170 Johns Hopkins ........ 4.373 675 
U. Gl GMP, oc che sees 2,100 4,494 159 pS PEPE EC re 1,604 136 
U. of Hawali .......... 1,358 2.tae 114 pe | rr 4,901 575 
eg 2,422 3,369 165 WN, TG. bo cc ccceess 1,585 117 
U. of Ilinois .......... 11,528 13,325 1,231 MNOMBUIOS oo o0:o cece ws 3,468 337 
U. of Iowa .......-+00. 5,142 7,683 521 PO BON Ele a ccetdens 30,714 1,786 
U. of Kansas .......... 4,104 4,945 240 Northwestern ......... 14,698 716 
U. of Rentveky .... csc. 2,847 4,880 260 Betnsetes BM ...cccccose 2.535 311 
U. Of LGUISVTle. . cc cccee 1,651 3,043 274 OS eae 1,313 8 
OA a)” 1,400 1,850 166 pee 3.533 288 
U. of Maryland... ces. 3,194 4,287 581 St. John’s U., N. Y. .... 6.455 159 
U. of Michigan ........ 9,850 12,609 738 PE aS) ae 6.576 600 
U. of Minnesota ....... 12,873 18,098 655 Southern Methodist U. .. 2 258 110 
U. of Mississippi ....... 1,238 1,524 80 pS ea aa 4.209 651 
U. of Missouri ......... 3,871 5,850 356 Syracuse ......ccccccce 7.047 664 
U. of Nebraska ........ 5,521 7,664 313 SUIS oo oo oso dag 6h 9,816 738 
U. of Nevada .......... 881 973 72 EEC ES io 4.180 414 
U. of New Hampshire ... 1,597 1,885 144 U. of Baffalo .....<ccs- 3.S16 498 
U. of New Mexico ...... 1,130 1,977 91 Ue Gf CRESS 6c. cc cones 11,417 790 
U. of N.. Carolina ...... 2,789 3,520 249 U. of Denver . ernie 3'952 199 
U. of N, Dakota ....<.. 1,591 1,947 22 ae 0 eee 2'509 179 
U. of Oklahoma ....... 5,175 6,293 278 U. of Notre Dame M .... 3.445 177 
UU, GE Cn ho be vases 2,551 3,971 210 U. of Pennsvivania ar 12.074 1.352 
U. of S. Carolina ...... 1,286 1,743 85 U. of Pittsburgh ....... 9'928 "858 
U. of S. Dakota ........ 829 1,195 93 U. of Richmond ........ 1,493 85 
U. of Tennessee........ 3,370 4,685 226 U. of Rochester ........ 1,729 2/518 218 
U. of Texas ..++.+-++-s 7,534 11,579 450 U. of Southern California 4,004 12,618 500 
U. Ce EY bo os ae8 ore: 1,456 2,409 118 Vanderbilt 1.542 1.542 2344 
U. of Utah Terre ee Cree 3,366 4.034 186 Washington % ; : : : 3 : : : j , 3'475 4.627 4230 
U. of Vermont ......... 1,228 2,120 186 Western Reserve ....... 3,186 7.701 711 
- ¢ ba sl ci wie/ aac s ett Ri 283 Yale 5.096 5.096 749 
. 0 ashington ...... ; 77 553. as "22 : 7 
a ho le 9'065 12°342 500 POM ccreccadcereces 170,842 293,224 24,071 
U. OE Were nic eacs 1,489 2,344 132 
WEMCOG, fina oi-ce ce esce a 3,464 9,701 553 
W.. Vise Ge avec es 2,359 3,441 233 
TOM sewiieteusnes 223,185 324,661 19,193 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
Il. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated 
Pub. = Publiely controlled. M=Men. W = Women) 














Students Students Teach Students Students Ty 
Institution Full All ing. Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staf time Residents 

Adelphi W .ccccses . 346 413 30 CROONER: 202 cccenees us 43° 436 35 
Agnes Scott W ....... 1S5 iSO 47 Connecticut C. W ....-.- 650 668 6S 
Alabama C. Pub. W ... SOO 1,209 S2 Connecticut S. C. Pub. .. SIS 825 
SERIES <6'n-a Spates eee wie ete 301 1 36 ey a era 314 314 34 
Albertus Magnus W 113 3 33 Cpeetn >. GERM, so 0.050300 545 716 j 
EE se ate wide nie @ eked 670 676 42 Culver-Stockton ......-. 198 305 S 
Albright 43 £36 30 Dakota-Wesleyan ...... 337 437 
i rr re 618 705 51 Daviewon Mn cicscvsves 668 705 
Allegheny . eh ai 614 656 43 Decorah C. for W ......- 62 66 
Alma aR eae Lee 27 274 22 ES SE ne ere 836 918 72 
American Int. ..... =e 358 452 28 Te 3 acess oe ees 1,245 1,263 0) 
American | se ee 8 393 621 64 DICKINGON «.ccccccceses 570 577 
Amherst M .... aieia S40 840 72 Pe errr 206 210 ) 
Antioch ..... re a 652 659 5s Dominican W ..ccocese 153 356 $2 
Arkansas 8. C, Pub 536 1041 27 BEES cals at oo 5's ea ee bas 393 416 34 
\tl unt: a ‘ ew 70 H 33 Duquesne A esieew au eee 1,098 3,098 140 
Augustana, Ill a es 6SS 47 Ir SOUVIO WH ssc ce cece 293 293 2g 
Augustana, 8. D. .. 139 31 OS ra err rr 392 409 } 
Baker 1 2 ee 313 338 32 SCR ee 226 236 23 
Baldwin-Wallace 573 fie D1 Be wecesceusa eee 339 341 $7 
Bates 641 846 43 ee eee B63 363 \ 
ON a ee ee ere 1,347 2,270 &6 Emory & Henry ........ 352 468 16 
le a sient aietwcentn tales tile 535 547 43 i “SIRES ear rare 349 349 22 
lik cre au ala e.ois ar 691 S76 59 re rer 257 258 21 
Le the any. PUES Soc ois coc 281 383 32 oo Eo are 279 420 oY 
Bethany, W. Va. ......- 316 826 29 rr ee 173 193 15 
Birmingham-South ake 805 1,360 55 Se ee 286 405 38 
Blue Mountain W ...... 268 478 25 Florida S. C. for W. Pub. 1,635 2,380 ] 
ES a 619 619 §2 Franklin C. of Ind. . 27! 285 27 
Bowling Green ..... Sl 1,061 1,560 62 Franklin & Marshall s. 662 669 $1 
Bradley Polytech. In. ... 670 930 48 BTICUGS We occccsccvess 271 410 34 
Deen We sceaxs pacete 325 127 35 Furman U. aneiaiin eelareS 905 1,223 at) 
Bridwewater .......cee. 208 219 20 eee eae ee re 454 861 36 
Brooklyn C. Pub 6,221 13,016 419 Georgetown, Ky. ....... 381 659 24 
ere Peck 131 325 45 a S. C. for W. Pub. 1,235 1,905 SS 
Bree BAW W nsec sece 166 504 85 Georgia S. W.’s C. Pub. . 341 341 20 
Bucknell U. . ep re ee 1,051 1,349 68 Gettysburg Me cow paeaceck 53 561 3 
ES) hae en ee 1,124 1,725 80 COBMAGR Us s.6.0:0:0 6.00 010: 613 978 83 
Calvin ....- Te oar 400 400 20 TOG COUNSEL. cect acess 140 140 29 
oS er re es 640 1,485 57 CE UE  veecicuedvce 635 635 75 
Capital U. ..cceccccces 610 6383 68 Greensboro W ......-++- 258 259 26 
gS a 728 744 56 Perr re 747 777 65 
Carroll, Mont. 2.066000. S7 87 15 rove City C. .cccceaes 720 819 38 
ee 510 562 24 re arr re ee 318 342 20 
Carson-Newman ....... 428 445 25 Gustavus Adolphus ..... 356 359 27 
ee rere ; 319 25 PEOMRIICOM I oicscscseece 481 484 46 
CR BN id oid cit ates 563 57 eS) eee 570 589 40 
ET ics ove was $42 568 39 Hampden-Sydney M .... 341 341 16 
BO, eee tee 399 399 29 MO Srnec eve 06.0 Ok Oct 319 326 24 
COaGel Pad. ..cccccee 694 694 44 ee ere ere 427 693 42 
CMON 3, ia.5 <4 30000 50 456 60 Hardin-Simmons U. .... 578 716 39 
eee Goer 66s cae a eas 339 569 40 a a rr 326 326 49 
Es deste vakeaanseae ss 601 626 50 Tear 289 308 32 
POW ccirvseuceecenws 200 202 24 RRP es 326 330 31 
Ns tb hath w acy oer ate 59S 598 45 REEEGIOS bi vec eccecece 318 331 37 
( ‘olgate oes wnwe ae ab 1,041 1,041 110 PT eTerere Ty Te 298 365 32 
C. of Charleston Pub. .. 3y2 512 28 ae Pe ra 301 301 38 
Oe | ere 283 315 23 RRS rer = 304 311 37 
Cee BN fe. te 366 421 3 Oly Croge BT ..ccciccse 1,189 1,189 76 
C. of Mt. St. Joseph W.. 241 243 36 SS eer ree 403 435 54 
Cc. of Mt. St. Vincent W. 451 671 48 ETO ee 480 480 30 
Cc. of New Rochelle W .. 707 720 61 PIOWEPG CG. oc cccevssecs P 547 985 40 
Cc. of Notre Dame W ... 140 231 28 Hunter C. Pab. W ..css 6,720 11,82 596 
C. of the POG «oes 654 958 62 Huntingdon C. W ...... 291 390 30 
Cc. of Puget Sound ..... 595 836 40 OS ae ee 409 425 29 
<*. of St. Benedict W : 181 319 29 Illinois Wesleyan ...... 644 713 50 
«<. of St. Catherine ~ oe 545 843 54 EERIBRCUIRTS W cccceccs 216 416 34 
C. of St. Elizabeth W .. 333 645 32 Immaculate Heart W ... 429 713 3+ 
<. of St. Mary-of- the- Incarnate Word W ..... 366 746 37 

Wiemett OH ok nn ceeacs 85 85 ol Intermountain Union ... 150 186 5) 
C. of St. Bowe W .sese- 243 397 27 Iowa Wesleyan ....... 7 265 336 23 
Cc. of St. Scholastica W. 272 352 40 James Millikin U. ...... 370 370 48 
C. of St. Teresa W cece 322 588 47 ee, eee ee 417 450 27 
Cc. of St. Thomas M .. 550 570 43 John B. Stetson U. ..... 598 717 48 
«. of the Holy Names Ww 314 531 29 John Carroll U. M ....-. 457 742 35 
C. of the Sacred Heart W 272 296 36 Johnson C, Smith a) 4.4.0 263 §25 28 
C. of Wooster .......-. 906 963 69 Judson W ..ccccecs oene 191 201 25 
Colora@e GC. <2 ccsvccvdes 522 642 63 PUMEMER sc cwsccvcvccueces 443 540 45 
Columbia C., Ia. M ..... 385 764 30 Kalamazoo ...ccccccess 299 304 25 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
















































































s a 
Institution S = — Teach- " 
ee time Residents Stuf Institution : tudents Students Teach- 
aa 5 one pee : ‘ ing 
ant State Pek <s.% 1.451 © 431 a : ——— ts ume Residents Staff 
whee nee eae - 199 "503 — Presbyterian M ... aC 
KOOE + onuaveretsxeen’ 533 547 24 PRisinGhe@’. ©. ss ccevce 326 220 18 
iyette | SPP rr 8°27 oti 38 Queens-Chicora ........ T44 1,042 at 

‘be Mien «cca, eee 121 ae 92 Radcliffe MM oe 354 354 7 
Lake Forest ..eccecsees 2 - 2: tandolph-Maco hh IE lle 867 996 20 

1 Salle C. M ..ceecees 333 340 25 Randeiph- Macon —f , +1 244 18 

AWTENCE so cccccccsees 704 ph 95 Reed ......+-- viata po 627 61 

ebanon Valley ....... 296 704 55 Goa sawsaces 389 389 “1 

pete a ARR 348 484 29 achat aie 297 207 ‘1 

cand WER es aks ae 1 021 699 1 Pere N Nass Gs sw o's) wove 2 13 352 33 
Limestone W .....- Aol "294 3,003 ae —") eeoegerses 348 348 23 

Jincoln U., Mo. ....-e- ; 360 340 25 ont laa ee 310 19 12 

ncoln U. Pa. M ....- ORO 488 29 Rosemont W.......... ove 28 47 

ndenwood W ........ 326 250 20 Russell Sage W ......- 215 302 27 

ey, rere ne on xO7 338 41 St. Ambrose M ........ oe 526 50 

etto Heights W .... 11 : 543 38 St. Bonaventure M .... 390 688 36 
lala WE ek os oo ads 295 236 25 St. John’s M ..... Licabae 465 774 46 

nny OE | 54 35 St. Joseph's, Md, Wo... aa 268 24 

oyola U., Cal. M..... 5RG 184 53 ~—CSt. Joseph’s N.Y. W oh ana 169 36 

Mie ME dation shone ts 398 586 49 ~—«St- Joseph's, Pa. M bee 492 383 41 

SNCHNUES. cease views ee 247 330 24 St. Lawrence U. ... sees po 423 30 
SAME a ccncsasesxs 597 259 2 St. Mary of the Springs a 892 41 
Me porte os J ‘308, ae 452 615 38 oe i Paweseuse cues 125 . 

RGR GREMEE TSS oe arco ve 517 9 ary of Cer aoe aa 238 
Manhattan me seus : mete 1 635 1,042 rr St. Mary’s Ae a Ww 250 1,002 = 
eeIAUEE ae ond Gaia anes 5235 1,240 72 St. Mary’s of Notre Tiana 496 196 35 
Maralinll Pale sacc. ss 5 1 369 393 30 W cceeeeceeee 2 
Mary Baldwin W ...... O17 2,713 30 St. Olat eel e eee. — 63 50 
Marygrove W .......e. pe 307 23 St. Thomas Mf... 2.2... B85 oor 63 
Mary Hardin-Baylor ers 365 1,150 BS St. Wine EE , ccc acans Vou 891 29 
Marylhurst W ......... br 827 55 Salem, N.C. Woe o so pil, 184 39 
Marymount, Kans. W ... 123 259 4 San Francisco C. for W. aaa 304 37 
Marymount, N. Y. W ee 119 280 38 Scripps W .....-- i o05 308 26 
Maryville, Tenn. oe 150 150 34 Seton Hall Moo... 00... ooo 205 23 
Marywood W ........-. 86: 863 44 Seton Hill W........-- 264 264 28 
eri chsig . ol ecieiaeniore age 479 624 41 GURNEE onc ccccccess ro 518 43 
pede el ae 469 691 31 oS eer 237 O27 O8 
Mateditie "ouch co ccueel. 172 242 24 Simmons MWe i secees 1 160 313 17 
Middiebaty ........cce 469 500 21 Simpson e.+- esses — 1,686 145 
Mite We ick as oe cdcdaes 644 1.252 39 Sioux Falls ........-.- 469 597 39 
Millsaps ... ail pes Seis 542 765 ae Skidmore 5 alee aa 284 414 o4 
Milwaukee-Downer ..... 424 547 o4 Smith W .....-. chet a ote 106 71 
setae geet 318 327 43 Pp vn nto Kans. oe "B44 “oe 218 

ississippi S ~  ¢. UW 5 5 au Southwestern aa) | ea 723 40 
= Pub. ppt e. - for W. rt 551 20 — ae T 7 486 32 

ississippi TM dg hal al Naat RR: RR. = BM csecececseue : ‘ = 
issue v a oe 179 395 63 Southwestern U. 21... a 1,688 60 
MonmaweHie.. ccc sccck 206 234 19 Spelman W .........- one 91 29 
+ pier tg lta 518 569 38 Spring Hill Mf ......... 246 270 27 
phish hg ie ee 143 170 18 GNI, ny cn snseccess: 164 O52 25 
MOMMNNC. (ok 5s «cc ox 346 956 aS Susquehanna U.... +... 93 en 21 
Mount Holyoke age tees 432 713 40 Swarthmore ae a, aa iT 30 
Mount Mary W........ 983 1,019 113 Sweet Briar Wo... 2... 421 oa yo 
Mount St. Joseph W.... 201 603 he Talladega .......----+- 264 421 9 
 : St. Mary’s, Cal. .. 230 543 a2 a ee auc 50? 264 24 

ount St. Mary’s, Md. 3 see 703 36 exas Christian U. .... 657 oan 22 
—toie? ome Mary G02) or oe 8 

oun Inio oa 212 “td <0 BE ceoocseeessceceoe O57 >$~ zs 
Muhlenberg a Sena re 512 pol Pe Transylvania ....... eat Ce 315 22 
Muskingum ........... 426 680 33 ‘Trinity, Conn. M .... i oe 36 
Nazareth, N. . or 624 1,023 ve Fhe mo ee We vena ; 61 44 
Nebraska Wesleyan .... oof 324 0G wate” tai weatecnes's 340 58 
Recon Wn BREA) imetnage 2000S ks 

> . ait SS Sees de By sc are - 568 

Pub ery C. for W. 639 63 Union, Ky ote tees ts 
1 yee GC dee cease ee 949 96: . i“ a eeeeeee , 17 
Ning a Ut a moe. ta 2,730 90 u of Chattanooga ..... 33 72 
Van fn 745 884 an J. of Dayton ........-- 688 29 
Norwieh U. ..-........ 497 514 38 U. of Dubuque ....-.--- 780 41 
Notre Dame, 0. W'..... 218 220 30 U. of Portland .......- 98 23 
Gee oe 152 291 34 U. of Redlands ....... 5 27 
Occidental ............ 1,636 47352 166 af of San Francisco M .. 61 1 50 
= a | + eae 1 oe 709 61 U. be Peng —_ mm : 415 a5 
inna at tee Wi. Bok 38% 406 }. South M . 410 5 
One t - for W. Pub. 720 1808 = U. of Tulsa ... = Lp lies ao. 28 
Client see ae 18. 262 34 U — _  eaeeneey . as 60 
Our Lady of the I serve + 2 217 a7 —- 32 

tel es — Lake .. 206 pes 37 Valparaiso U. .......-> 457 3 

acifie U avexeooes 362 432 a $73 42 
Pacifie U. v...ss++sesss 241 216 32 Villa Maria W (ewan eas 1,33 167 
eins: Se Paka ee ren 502 505 36 va Mil. I ~ te 2 392 209 

enns ‘ He 5.0 06: 0.90018 277 35 oC a. 1 > nst. Pub. M : mae ~ 209 
Phillize On ©. for W. . 270 386 35 ——— S.C. Pub. ...-. 1 +f 50 
Poems ...... ne vonke 426 656 28 Wabash M ........... be. 67 

ee ee eees 750 783 < Wake Forest M . 390 28 
78: 74 Walla Walla .......... 12. 42 
rrrree 529 37 











titution 


Westminster, 
Vestminster, 
W. Va. State 
Wheaton IT ° 
Wheaton, Mass 


Institution 


of Texas Pub 
Polytech Inst 


A. & M. C 
Alabama 
Pub 
Armour I A 
LO Ee tre 
California Inst. Tech. M 
Carnegie Tech poke ha 
Case S. of Ap. Science M 
Clarkson C. of Teeh 
Clemson Agr. C. Pub. 
Colorado S ant. tC. 

Colorado ‘ 
Pub 

Drexel 

Georgia 
MU 


Hampton 

Iowa S. A. 
Kansas 8S. C. 
Louisiana Polytech 


. Inst. of Tech 
Massachusetts S. C. 
Mich. C. of 

Pub 
Mississippi S. C 
Montana 8S. C. Pub. .... 
Montana S. of Mines Pub. 
Newark C. of Eng. 
New Mex. C. of A 
Arts Pub. 


Students 


Inst. 
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Students Teach- 
All ing 
Residents Staff 





Institution 


Whitman 
Whittier 

Wiley 
Willamette U. 
William Jewell 
William & Mary 
William Smith W 
Williams M 


Wittenberg 
Wofford M 
Woman’s C., 
Yankton 
Xavier M 
Totals 


INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Full- All 
time Residents Sta 


Students Students Ty 


250,624 


54 
17,312 








Students Teach 
Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 


5,242 
4,004 


Institution 


N. Dakota Agr. C. Pub. 

Oklahoma A. & M. Pub. 

Oregon S. Ag. C. Pub. .. 

Polytech. In. of Brooklyn 
M 


Rensselaer Polytech In. M 
Rhode Island S. C. Pub 
Rose Polytech. In. M ... 
S. Dak. S. C. of Ag. & M. 
Arts Pub. 
S. Dak. S. 
Pub. 
Springfield C. M 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. 
Texas C. of A. & Ind. Pub 
Texas S. C. for W. Ind. 
Arts Pub. 
Texas Tech. College Pub. 
Tuskegee M & Ind. Inst.. 
U. S. Military Acad. Pub. 
M 


Uiek S. As. C. Pub. ..<- 
Va. Polytech. Inst. Pub. . 
Worcester Polytech. In. 


Students 
Full- 
time 


Teach 
ing 
Residents Staff 


Students 
Al 


2,218 


21265 2'828 
1.546 1,850 
553 
69,323 


579 


89,574 








. TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Institution 


Alabama 
ence 
Alabama 

Pub ee 
Arizona 8. 
Pub 


Pub 


Arkansas S 

Ball State T. C. Pub. ... 
Colorado 8S. C. of Ed. Pub. 
Concord S. T. C. Pub. 


Henderson S. T. C. 


Students 


Students Teach- 
Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 





Institution 


Students Students Teach- 
Full- Al ing 
Residents Staff 


time 





Montana 8S. N. C., Dillon 
ub. 
Montana 8. N. S., 
Pub 
Montana S. 
Falls Pub. 
Morehead S. T. C. 
Mt. Angel N. S. 
Murray S. T. C. 
Nebraska S. N. C., 
ron, Pub. 
Nebraska 8S. T. C., Wayne 
Pub. 
Oregon 
Pub. 
Oregon N. §&., 
Pub. 
Peru 8S. T. C. Pud. 


Billings 


Monmouth 
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TABLE I—(Concluded) 





Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff 


Idaho S. N. S., Albion 


fh) reer Res Mr oe 289 289 23 
ho S. N. S., Lewiston 
Put da 306 556 27 
gs. HN. t arbondale 
Pak, ivevenatokhic eens 1,421 2,446 * 118 
Il. S. N. U., Normal, Pub. 1,839 3,147 173 
lil. S. T. C., Eastern, Pub. 819 1,380 76 
Ss. T. C., Northern 
Paty . cicltaesexe eee as TOT 1,107 62 
ns. = Cc. ro. Pub. 845 2,420 70 
I ana ST. ©., Pud. .. 1,221 2,756 99 
lowa S. T. C., Pub. ; 1,681 3,224 140 
K: insas S. T. C., Emporia 
Pune .é «oo oe aes oe oan 1,472 0,008 125 
Kansas 8. T. C., Pittsburg 
eee 1,272 > 621 126 
Kentucky S. T. C., East- 
Gr Pee io ks lee 798 2,224 60 
Kentucky S. T. C., West 
ae. | Saya 1,313 3,907 106 
Louisiana S. N. C. Pub. . 1,283 2,131 87 
Michigan S. N. C. Pub. . 1,320 2,597 182 
Michigan S. T. C., Cen- 
TY S| Serer. 780 1,625 67 
M chig an S..F. C., North, 
Me. civascrtsas oka ee 546 935 49 
Mi ch igan BS. SC. Week. 
PUREE gra lare tno ee hae 1,668 35,085 181 
Mi ssissippi Ss. T. C., Hat 
iesburg, Pub. ....... 176 1,168 35 
Mi ssouri S. T. C., North- 
St DPS cho wae 622 1,376 53 
Mi ssouri S. T. C., North- 
west P rg Sey oe 720 1,234 53 
Missouri S. T. C., South- 
east Pub. ee he 759 1,328 36 
Missouri S. T. C., South- 
WORE DGEe -siacceselwren 1,005 2,124 61 


' Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full All ing 
time Residents Staff 





Radford S. T. C. Pub. .. 471 1,037 49 


Sam Houston S. T. C. 

PURA nck ae wei balees 686 1,922 61 
San Diego S. T. C. Pub. . 1,322 1,656 73 
Seattle Pacific ........ 241 241 22 
Stephen F. Austin S. T. 

| See 664 1,928 51 
Stout Enstitate ........ 402 TOT 44 
Sul Ross 8S. T. C. Pud. .. 306 355 23 
Tenn. S. T. ¢ Johnson 

yo ge, | rn 166 551 6 
Tenn. S. T. C., Memphis 

bg MEP ee ree eee 750 1,287 6 
Fenn. S. T. C., Murfrees 

ey ree 584 1,027 10 
Texas S. T. C., East Pub. 1,004 3,437 66 
Texas S. T. C., North 

i, | taerrrrrer Terr eee 1,669 4,439 90 
Texas S. T. C., West Pub. 824 1,734 55 
Va. S. TFT. C., Farmville 

POR DA itsttendva cena 718 1,060 0 
Va. S. T. C., Fredericks- 

oly ag | aie eee 654 1,020 13 
Va. S. T. C., Harrison- 

ly Ay ) See F21 1,213 65 
Washington S. N. S8., Bell- 

inenam PUB. «<ccecce 668 1,388 51 
Washington S. N. S.,, 

Ellensburg Pub. ...... 400 883 39 
Western S. C. of Colo. 

io Qrererrer rrr re 289 573 9 
Wise. S. T. C., La Crosse 

A er eee 644 1,008 50 
Wise. S. T. C., Oshkosh 

PR caewenderwenes 650 1,234 50 
Wisc. S. T. River Fall 

POM 6 én caeesevevuse 482 760 39 
Wise. S. T. C., Superior 

P 1b. ee ee 725 1,27% 55 





made by Mr. C. L. Constanee, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, utilizing the present 
writer’s SCHOOL AND SOcIETY statistics for 
those years. 

That the less populous Western sections 
of the country are having the largest per- 
centages of increase in college and univer- 
sity attendance is revealed in Table III. 
New England’s increase is the smallest. 

The leading division is the West South 
Central, in which an increase of 10.4 per 
cent. is shown over 1934 in the totals of 
57,044 full-time students attending 41 ap- 
proved institutions in the states (given in 
the order of percentage increase) of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. In 
1934 the full-time attendance of 51,947 in 
40 institutions was an increase of 13.4 per 
cent. over 1933. 

Second in percentage gain for 1935 over 
1934 is the West North Central division, in 
which there is an advance of 9.1 per cent. 
in the total of 83,943 full-time students 





attending 80 approved institutions in the 
states (in order of increase) of Kansas, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Missouri. In 1934 the 
full-time attendance of 79,612 in 83 ap- 
proved institutions in the West North Cen- 
tral division was an increase of 7.1 per 
cent. compared with 1933. 

Hawaii, classified as a separate division, 
is third, its single approved university with 
1,358 full-time students showing a gain of 
8.9 per cent. over 1934. Last year the 
increase over 1933 was 3.1 per cent. 

The Pacific division ranks fourth this 
year with an increase of 8.5 per cent. over 
1934 in the 38 approved institutions which 
have 60,705 full-time students. The order 
of states is Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. In 1934 there was a percentage 
gain of 9.2 over 1933 in 41 institutions 
reporting 58,251 full-time students. 

The fifth largest percentage increase is 
that of the Mountain division, with an 
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increase of 8.5 per cent. in the 1935 totals 1933 in 27 institutions reporting a total 
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of 30,490 attending 26 institutions in Wy- of 29,340 full-time students. 

oming, New Mexico, Montana, Colorado, The East South Central division has an 
Idaho, Nevada and Arizona. This isa drop increase of 8.2 per cent. in the 1935 totals 
from last year’s leading record, in which of 37,517 in 45 institutions of Tennessee, 


there was a 15.9 percentage increase over Alabama, Mississippi and Kentucky. In 
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TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 












Full-time students Per cent 

Division and state Institutions - — ~~ - - change, 1934 
1934 1935 to 1935 
Weed DAGUARE oo ik acces ce dene tees 6200 or 70% 39 54,543 55,771 + 2.25 
OE a rrr ee rr rr er er Ce 4 3,270 3,258 -— 37 
New Hampshire ........ccccccssesseces 2 4,009 4,057 + 1.20 
Vermont .. aig ucdtetaé eis w & $e eee 3 2,133 2,090 — 2.02 
BIGUREPRMOOTES: 6ook x 0605606 c0cevesssees ° 21 33,915 34,625 + 2.09 
REOGO TRIBE 6o.cc cee ewer sseeeecenecesion 3 3,541 3,832 + 8.22 
CINE oo kk 6.0 05 0 has cae vane ee eee 6 7,675 7,909 + 3.05 
MANS BOING ins oe 5 ba 056 1 CARRE EO 94 130,672 140,643 + 7.63 
OS a PP ererrrrrrerr erry ere 43 80,283 89,042 +10.91 
OW SORROY 65 006: 806 0K el ouatee wiece aleates 8 7,963 7.977 + 18 
POMMMVIVMEIR occ 650. 55:000s doled 455 aes © 3 42,426 43,624 + 2.82 
Bast North Central oo oscvke0s si sseonsaes ee 109 136,974 144,168 + 5.25 
0 rare cre reer eee ee te ek ee ke 34 39,171 376 + 5.63 
ee PPTCUR LETT CT 7 19,046 + 6.26 
OS Serre Teer Ce Perera ere 28 39,381 — 1.40 
CS PPO rere pre See eae ee 17 23,463 +12.31 
WOE, Sv dws sc cere Saw aceeusace sem 13 15,913 + 9.17 
West North Central ....cccccccvcccccececs 80 + 9.10 
DUOGRER § 6 ccc vcr nccabeeene seeewsesees 12 + 6.24 
ee ee ee et ee 16 +13.79 
DEEL kno 6 ob 406000 640A WHOS SeNew Oe peeS 18 + .67 
Se oc oc el wie eae ee a wee s 3 + 5.81 
OU EIEN so bday 019 0 5.8 6 0016 Sik Di wreee 7 414.32 
NARI rare Sapa er arse aren corr 7 9,310 + 4.30 
 cvchssas «okece se ted teen cere nen 17 15,831 +21.03 
Bouth Atlantic .. wwccccsccsvcvvcccscsseccrve 90 76,111 + 5.78 
SOMME aly «al e.n).6 1 Walle we aw Bove ere Oeubl 1 753 + 2.31 
RING is 8 66-6.6:6.6 9% 5 6-05 CHOERSG CORDES 13 10,452 + §.25 
TEI OE COOUINE 2c icc csec ses sanccen 6 6,871 + 3.20 
Serr rr Terre rT ore ee o> 15,066 + 5.60 
4). errr er eee eee ee 5 5,373 =~ 3.73 
RU IONE: 5. 055504 owen aaa wees ° 15 14,806 + 5.58 
DCC cv ccceecete ne eaeeeenebens 12 8,063 +16.10 
EOL | Uys sb0 wt wis a 60 Vacs $6 SO SAS Ses 7s 9,673 + 5.91 
NL, cS ala oars Siva eee eae 2 eee pare 3 5,054 + 8.04 
OE BOER COMEEES oa6.csé 0066 Saka sows ave 45 37,517 + 8.17 
re Pee ee re li 9,988 + 3.99 
A SREP ERREET ETO eC Tee ie 10,244 +10.20 
Ph | PPT EREREET Eee ee 12 11,685 + 9.74 
PPP eee ere TT ere er 9 5,600 + 9.08 
ne Be CIE obi dace Siw kee eee sweees 41 57,044 +10.35 
BEE 8. 6653.0 06 SH aw ein dees saw ESE O ESS 5 4,041 +14.09 
eS Pe CE PETE eT er 9 11,800 13,707 +16.16 
ID «nc we twe eee wene oes bo0 0a eee Cas 5 10,067 10,561 + 4.91 
MR Eas wie Suton esrb eases on ee 22 26,284 28,735 + 9.33 
Oe ee a es ey eS 26 28,091 30,490 + 8.54 
LY errerrrerre Tierra 4 3,107 3,476 +11.88 
EEE RCE AES CRA Te eee ory enh 4 2.598 2,788 +73 
ab ... Ler errr eae ee ee re 1 1,207 1,489 +23.36 
NS POPS ree err re ee T 8 8,641 9,440 + 9.25 
Se TROD Ss ib vs Kaban BORER EDO Kes eee 2 1,454 1,660 +14.17 
SS eee ee ee ee Pe ee ee 2 3,102 3,040 -—- 200 
ee ery re Cee ee eee 4 7,117 7,716 + 8.42 
DERE. x 6.5 Suture pip a A ee A eee ee 1 865 881 + 1.85 
eer ter rr Te) ere Pio 38 55,927 60,705 + 8.54 
DENN. Doe uci alee hae wie hw eae ee 6 12,582 13,675 + 8.69 
IN © ois 'n a akaa ee Rew rs eS as ww Rea 9 7,190 8,231 +14.48 
Ce, nck as cea wadaawee eens < sea aw 23 36,155 38,799 + 7.31 


Hawaii .. id Paws cee ie Cade ae eke om pias 1 1,247 1,358 + 8.90 
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1934 the attendance of 32,833 in 41 insti- 
tutions was an increase of 9.7 per cent. as 
compared with 19338. 

The Middle Atlantie division shows a 
percentage increase of 7.6 in its 1935 enrol- 
ment of 140,648 in 94 institutions of New 
York, Pennsylvania ana New Jersey. This 
is in contrast with a decrease of .4 per 
cent. of 1934, as compared with 1933 in 
93 institutions recording 135,086 full-time 
students. 

Next comes the South Atlantic division, 
in which there is 5.8 per cent. advance over 
1934 in the 90 institutions which report 
76,111 full-time students. The order of 
states is South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia. The percentage increase of 1934 
over 1933 was 5.4 per cent. in 88 institu- 
tions having 71,102 full-time students. 

The East North Central division 
an inerease of 5.3 per cent. in 109 insti- 
tutions with totals of 144,168 in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and _ Illinois. 
In 1934, there was a 4.6 increase over 
1933 in 106 institutions having totals of 
136,777. 

The New England division, with an 
increase of 2.3 per cent., has 55,771 full- 
time students in 39 approved institutions 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont. 
The inerease in 1934 compared with 1933 
was 1.5 per cent. in 39 institutions which 
reported 54,546 full-time students. 


has 


THE FRESHMAN TIDE SLACKENS 


Into collegiate waters which had been 
lowered by the economic drought, there 
streamed last year a tide of freshmen which 
was 14 per cent. above that of 1933. This 
year the rate of freshman increase over 
1934 is 7.4 per cent. Although the rate has 
slackened, the actual freshman increase is 
11,787 as compared with 19,148 for 1934 
over 1933. Together these two increases do 
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much to offset the smaller classes entering 
in 1932 and 1933. 

Because of many expressions of interest 
the freshman table of enrolment, intro- 
duced in this series last year, is repeated. 
Of the 577 approved institutions in the 
present list, 507 supplied comparative fig- 
ures for freshmen for 1934 and 1935 in the 
four large fields concerning which inquiry 
was made: liberal arts, engineering, com- 
merce and agriculture. As supplementary 
to the accompanying table, these comments 
may be presented : 

In the 507 institutions reporting there 
are 171,167 freshmen in these four fields, or 
7.4 per cent. more than the 1934 totals of 
159,380. 

As to liberal arts, the total of 122,902 
freshmen is 4.6 per cent. greater than in 
1934, the 1934 total having in turn been 9.8 
per cent. greater than in 1933. Analyzed 
further it is found that the liberal arts in- 
crease in universities under public control 
is 6.1 per cent. (compared with 16.5 per 
cent. for 1934 over 1933); in universities 
under private control the increase is 1.7 per 
cent. (2.5 per cent. for 1934 over 1933) ; in 
separate colleges of arts and science, the in- 
crease is 4.3 per cent. (8.6 per cent. for 1934 
over 1933). A 10 per cent. increase is re- 
ported for liberal arts freshmen in techno- 
logical institutions and 8 per cent. in the 
few teachers colleges included in this series. 

As to engineering, the total of 21,597 
freshmen is 12.1 per cent. larger than in 
1934; the comparable figure for 1934 over 
1933 was 20.5 per cent. The increase is 
11.8 per cent. in the universities under 
publie control (31.1 per cent. for 1934 over 
1933) ; the increase is 9.7 per cent. in the 
universities under private control (4.1 per 
cent. for 1934 over 1933) ; the increase is 
11.7 per cent. in technological institutions 

(21 per cent. for 1934 over 1933). 
As to commerce or business administra- 
tion, the total of 17,939 freshmen is 12.2 


per cent. larger than in 1934. The 1934 in- 
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TABLE III 








2 

& = s 5 : o 

= S = rr) _ = L = = r S g 

$ a ft @FelhUC<CiRChW C<C(‘ Ye mF ¢ 2 

= = = - - o a = z = 5 et 

5 rs > S&S S&S & a 68 lUS8lUCUC lO = 5 
CR MA is id ac S66 9951 1623 49 2039 1247 3F 27 100 1486 1882 169 1483 895 » 
Co women 6164 1142 7) 1150 > ee 1532 961 1129 mene S60 1663 ot 
Kr ing 049 1561 239 787 110 1803 res 16 283 582 033 ] S 
Law 69 370 192 592 159 1466 280 241 22 im 143 582 9 
Mi SY ae 06 DSO 286 $14 284 529 631 137 392 276) = 3303 185 94 
Graduate school .. 225 1521 180 2305 650 708 1025 191 357 286 154 1455 907 
Agriculture . ee RG 66.0646) ORNS SO Oe DY co Wace 1020 ae ‘ Tae Te ee 1169 
Architecture .... ms San séceue - eee a6 64 is 2235 ar - . 205 
Art Saleh oes = 139 aes a ee 135 16 . 253 . + 
Commerce 1244 2509 ol S4 i416 1832 795 553 S6 184 118 $18 
Dentistry ..... fe Pe Hae Sane 237 156 146 ©6165 165 : 15 2 
Divinity Sie eee els eee Bee. bak Tale a we ne p alarcetien Lecensiers 
Education EORS- svices 261 5TO8 207 6S 64 ° S 64 281 10 
gos Ss ee ere eee BES. «tener ceubinw) aces see. 5.0666 alae Par . 104 
DOMED 6.55166 CiK “aioe AGaee Wace | em ee 143 87 a 7 
i : Ce . oes ee eee Tere a 167 69 S eae * 194 
Pharmacy . iam Bee wesan os0ee 103 ‘s 218 A OO ces 84 S6 1 
Other courses “7 101 736 310 620 748 60 104 151 poe 112 85 157 12 
Deduct duplicates 1948 289 102 90 ¢ 90 103 |) re 91 23 

Total 20388 6158 3941 14116 5746 7848 11528 5003 5142 1816 4104 9850 12873 

PRPC HASOD chai ndsGivelel ome 2068 Mitts (SUOUG “save “aaues: wes 197 1290 2017 Ee wiete 398 
Summer session ..... 4157 $317 895 11713 1894 1637 2793 723 3073 940 1210 1066 $827 
Deduct duplicates . 18500 1126 ORT 2300 ...:.« areeee 996 506 1922 100 = 11 1507 : 
Gd. tot. Nov. 1, 35 .. 23045 11417 10124 27222 7640 9485 13325 6422 7683 4373 4945 12609 18098 
Gd. tot. Nov. 1, °30 .. 22797 11757 11454 33144 8110 10855 14169 5548 8053 5974 5578 11756 18505 
Gd. tot. Nov. 1, °25 .. 24628 12950 7738 29701 7420 10396 12785 5136 6915 4653 5196 12181 18200 
Exten. courses cscs Bene I xic cnc 2875 . : $41 tio 6402 3510 .... 2672 1822 3687 
Teaching staff .. 1734 790 626 2190 7) 1765 1231 328 521 675 240 738 655 
Administrative staff . 65 55 14 118 at 93 ol 105 6 re ‘ta 25 


The in- 
crease this year is 13.4 per cent. in the uni- 
(29.4 per 


the inerease in 


crease over 1933 was 27.5 per cent. 


versities under public control 
eent. for 1934 over 1933): 
the universities under private control is 
11.7 per eent. (21.8 per cent. for 1934 over 
1933). 


by separate colleges of arts and science as 


There are 2,048 freshmen reported 
taking commerce courses, an increase of 
14.7 per cent., as compared with a gain of 
29.4 per cent. for 1934 over 1933. The in- 
erease in freshmen in techno- 
logical institutions is 100, or 5.4 per cent. 
increase, as compared with 40.9 per cent. 
increase for 1934 over 1933. 

As to agriculture, the total of 8,729 fresh- 
men is 30.3 per cent. larger than in 1934, 
which in turn was 48.3 per cent. larger than 
in 1933. 
under publie control is 27.2 per cent., as 
compared with 42.4 per cent. for 1934 over 


commerce 


The inerease in the universities 


1933. The increase in the technological in- 
stitutions is 34.4 per cent., as compared 
with 69.5'per cent. for 1934 over 1933. 


FEDERAL AID FOR NEEDY STUDENTS 

It was in February, 1934, that the Fed- 
eral Government first made funds available 
for needy students in colleges and universi- 
ties. During the second half of the aca- 
demie year 1933-34 and throughout 1934 
35 this program was conducted by the 
former Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. It is now included in the broader 
program of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and is handled in each state by a 
NYA director to whom colleges and univer- 
sities apply for allotments and to whom 
they make reports. 

As originally stated, ‘‘the principal ob- 
jective of using relief funds for student aid 
is to increase the number of young men and 
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women going to college,’’ and the earlier tor, has reported that the whole program 
stipulation was that ‘‘at least half of the now involves a monthly allotment of $1,- , 
funds must be paid to new students.’’ Un- 559,645 for undergraduates and $79,300 for 
der the present program there is no dis- graduate students. There are 137 more in- 
tinction between new or old students. The stitutions participating this year than last 
provisions for the current year include the and 10,193 more students. The total is 
following: given as 109,001 students in 1,602 institu- 
Students must be selected from among those who, t10ns. 
without Federal help, would be unable to attend or Of this total, approximately 84,000 
to continue in college... . A student will be per- young men and women are in the 577 ap- 


mitted to earn as much as $20 a month, but each proved colleges and universities in the pres- 
college will be allotted funds on the basis of $15 
; ent study. 
a month for each 12 per cent. of its enrolment of 
full-time, resident students. ... 
Funds allotted shall be used to pay students for 


doing socially desirable work, including the sort One value of the prompt eollection and 


INTERPRETATION OF CURRENT STATISTICS 


customarily done in the institution by students who accurate presentation of enrolment statis- 
are working their way through college, such as ae ; a 

— d bs - ties is the opportunity afforded administra- 
clerical, library and research work. [The program ; : / ; 
is] intended also therein to provide unique educa- tive officers and others to ascertain tren $s 
tional and socially useful opportunities which would and to determine policies for their institu- 
in many cases supplement a student’s classroom ac-_ tions. As useful in the interpretation of 


tivities. the current statistics, the following points 


Mr. Aubrey W. Williams, national direec- are noted: 
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1. Federal aid for needy students has in- 


troduced a new factor. In considering 


present and future conditions it is perti- 
nent therefore to compare enrolments of 
1935 with those of 1933 before such federal 
aid was granted. 

(a) In the approved colleges and univer- 
sities included in this series, the increase in 
full-time students from 1933 to 1935 has 
been approximately 77,000 or 12.8 per cent. 
The Federal Government is giving financial 
remuneration for spare-time employment 
to 12 per cent. of the full-time students in 
nearly all of these approved institutions. 

(b) In the same approved colleges and 
universities, the increase in part-time and 
summer-school students from 1933 to 1935 
has been approximately 69,000 or 23.9 per 
eent. The Federal Government is not aid- 
ing these students, the limitation being to 
those ‘‘carrying at least three-fourths of a 
normal student program.”’ 

Regarding present conditions, those fa- 
miliar with NYA affairs in colleges and 
universities are pretty well agreed that the 
recipients are deserving and faithful and 
that their services are beneficial to their col- 
communities. Economie improve- 
many sections is indicated by 


legiate 
ment in 
TABLE IV 


Full-time 


University students 


California 
Columbia 
Minnesota 
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Ohio State 
Michigan 
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Pennsylvania 
St. John’s 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Cornell 
Northwestern 
Boston U. 
Nebraska 
Temple 
Penn State 
Brooklyn C. 
Oklahoma 
Cincinnati 
Wayne 
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1934 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrolment 


1935 AND 


1934 


Classification 


206,055 


55 Universities, public 
163,539 


19 Universities, private 
Colleges 
7 Technical Institutions 
Teachers College 
570 Total 





fewer applications from full-time students 
for instalment payments of tuition and 
notes payable after graduation; and by in- 
creased attendance of part-time and sum- 
mer-school students. 

As to the future it will remain for the 
administrative officers of each institution 
to take into account the effect of the pos- 
sible discontinuance at the end of this year 
or next of the present NYA appropriations. 

2. Liberal arts courses, which now form 
an essential requirement for admission to 
medical, law and other professional schools, 
continue to be the training most largely 
sought by those entering American colleges 
and universities. The proportion, however, 
is diminishing; in 1933, 75 per cent. of 
freshmen chose a liberal arts curriculum; 
this fall the percentage was 71.8. This is 
in line with the finding that, not the num- 
ber, but ‘‘the proportion of college gradu- 
ates going on to graduate or professional 
schools has declined very rapidly since the 
beginning of the century.’’ This fall the 
increase in liberal arts freshmen over 1934 
is 4.6 per cent., but the increase in fresh- 
men taking engineering is 12.1 per cent.; 
the increase in freshmen taking courses in 
commerce or business administration is 12.2 
per cent., and the increase in freshmen 
starting upon courses in agriculture is 30.3 
per cent. 

3. The 1935 enrolment figures reinforce 
the findings of President Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, of Oberlin College, in his study of 
1921 to 1934 statistics of the present series: 


The independent college of arts and sciences, 
once overwhelmingly dominant in the field of higher 
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FRESHMAN ENROLMENT 





Liberal Arts 





1934 1935 
50 Universities, public ........ 28,631 30,388 
48 Universities, private ....... 21,549 21.906 
947 ColledO® ...-cceveseveccees 58,235 60,737 
“47 Technological Institutions .. 5,435 5.979 
15 Teachers Colleges ......... 3,592 3.892 
507 POIs. cccaccoesececeee 117,442 122,902 





jueation, now enrolls only a little more than a 
rter of the total number of collegiate students. 
[he university enrolls more than 40 per cent. of 
ie total; the junior college about 15 per cent... . 
The rate of enrolment increase in institutions 


under publie control has been greater since 1921-22 
han the rate of enrolment increase in institutions 


inder private control.1 


Regarding such trends, however, the 
present writer would suggest that, just as 
the tremendous enrolment increase in pub- 
lie high schools since 1900 has not elimi- 
nated the strong private schools, so inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences and 
universities under private control will con- 
tinue to flourish if they are strong institu- 


tions. 
EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 


The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table III are those to which 
this annual study was limited in earlier 
years. Although many have requested it, 
enlargement of this list has not seemed 
feasible. The following paragraphs explain 
statisties given in the table and give addi- 
tional information, including for compari- 
son, the full-time enrolment at each univer- 
sity five years ago. 

It is officially stated that the University 
of California statistics include the several 
institutions at ‘‘ Berkeley, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere.’’ The full-time 
total of 20,388 students is 7.92 per cent. 
larger than in November, 1934, and the per- 
centage of gain is 8.65 per cent. for the 
grand total of 23,045. There are in addi- 


1ScHOOL AND Society, 42: 1083, September 28, 
1935. 





Engineering Commerce Agriculture 
1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 
7,370 8,239 6,214 7,046 2,995 3,811 
2,850 3,128 5.880 6,567 517 578 
939 1,175 1,786 2,048 93 72 
8,035 8,974 1,863 1,963 > 997 4,029 


63 81 24] 315 O05 141 
19,257 21,597 15,984 17,939 6,697 8,729 


tion 11,576 individuals enrolled in exten- 
sion courses at these institutions not eount- 
ing toward a degree and 826 taking home 
study courses, so that the super-grand total 
receiving University of California instrue- 
tion is 35,447. Of the 2,049 students listed 
under engineering in Table III, 528 are in 
chemistry. The 101 students indicated 
under the term other courses include 65 in 
librarianship and 36 in nursing. Of the 
1,812 students in education, ‘‘1,115 are in 
the Teachers College, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; 37 are also included 
in liberal arts; and 660 in the non-profes- 


sional Graduate School.’’ Deductions for 


duplicates are properly made. The 1934 
summer figures are reported as follows: 
intersession (Berkeley) 930; summer ses- 
sion, (Berkeley) 1,918; summer session 
(Los Angeles) 1,562; total, with dupli- 
cates deducted, 4,157. In giving the num- 
ber of teachers as 1,734 it is noted that this 
‘*inecludes minor members of the teaching 
staff.’’ Separate statistics for the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles are of 
interest: The total of full-time students 
now is 6,362, including 2,419 men and 2,005 
women in the Liberal Arts College; 215 
in engineering, 20 in chemistry, 275 in non- 
professional graduate study, 83 in agricul- 
ture, 74 in commerce, 1,115 in education, 
and 156 unclassified. If to these are added 
the 1,562 in the summer session of 1934 
(with a deduction of 375 for duplicates), 
the full-time Los Angeles total for 1935 is 
7,550. The teaching staff numbers 305. 
For the entire university the special report 
on freshmen enrolment discloses that there 
are 2,829 freshmen in liberal arts, 353 in 
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engineering, 282 in commerce, and 162 in 
agriculture, as compared with 2,589, 319, 
224 and 116 for the respective fields in 
November, 1934. Full-time students, 20,- 
in 1930, 17,322. 


Small increases in all divisions, with an 


388 : 


advance in graduate students from 1,347 
last year to 1,521 this fall, account for an 
enrolment of 6,158 full-time students at the 
University of Chicago, which is 3.5 per cent. 
In part- 
time students and in summer quarter at- 


greater than in November, 1934. 


tendance, the totals are below those of 1934. 
The number of freshmen is 674, as com- 
pared with 752 who entered last fall. In 
Table and 
in education are included in the liberal arts 


III, students in art, in music 


The term other courses in this case 
embraces 654 students in the School of 
Social Service Administration, 57 students- 
at-large and 25 in the Graduate Library 
School. Full-time students, 6,158; in 1930, 


5,679. 


entry. 


Increases in nearly all colleges and 
schools bring the totals at the University 
of Cincinnati to 3,941 full-time students 
and 10,124 for the grand total. In Table 
III the figures of 1,361 for engineering in- 
clude 242 in applied arts. The 351 students 
listed as taking commerce are in the new 
business administration course in the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Commerce; in 
which all work is on the cooperative basis. 
The freshman enrolment in liberal arts is 
397, in engineering 389 and 140 in com- 
merece (a restricted enrolment), as com- 
pared with figures of 387,333, and 158, 
respectively, in 1934. Regarding the 261 
students in education, it should be noted 
that the Teachers College takes in the three 
wpper years of a five-year program, the 
freshman and sophomore years being ear- 
ried in the College of Liberal Arts. The 
term other courses in this ease covers 210 
students in the School of Household Ad- 
ministration and 100 in the School of Nurs- 
ing and Health. Full-time students 3,941; 
in 1930, 4,537. 
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The 14,116 resident full-time students re- 
ported for Columbia University form an 
increase of nearly 300 more than in Novem- 
ber, 1934, and the grand total of 27,222 js 
1,452 greater. As to freshmen there are 777 
in liberal arts, 68 in engineering, and 89 in 
business, as compared with corresponding 
1934 registrations of 892, 68 and 64. In 
Table III, the liberal arts total of 3,179 is 
composed as follows: Columbia College, 
1,732 men; Barnard College, 993 women: 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn, 176 
men ; Bard College at Annandale (formerly 
St. Stephen’s), 131 men; ‘‘university un- 
dergraduates,’’ 137. Students in 
hygiene are included in the dentistry totals 
in Table III. For Teachers College, the 
record shows 5,415 graduate and under- 
eraduate students and 293 in New College. 
The term other courses here means 315 in 
library service, 211 unclassified students and 
94 in optometry. The figures as to teachers 
and administrators are given as those for 
1934-35, divided as follows: Teaching staff, 
2,190; summer session, 369; extension, 374; 
administrative, 118 (including 47 who are 
members of the teaching staff) ; and home 
study, 57. Full-time students, 14,116; in 
1930, 14,958. 

The Cornell University enrolment this 
fall is slightly above that of a year ago. In 
Table III, the engineering total does not 
include students in chemistry. Under other 
courses there are included 425 students in 
home economies, 194 in hotel administration 
and 129 in veterinary medicine. The spe- 
cial report on freshmen shows 501 in liberal 
arts, 219 in engineering and 352 in agricul- 
ture; the corresponding figures in 1934 
were 427,212 and 315. Full-time students, 
5,746 ; in 1930, 5,725. 

The report of Harvard University, show- 
ing 7,848 full-time students and a grand 
total of 9,485, reveals increases of 177 and 
308 students, respectively, over November, 
1934. These gains are recorded despite a 
decrease in freshmen from 1,111 last year 
to 1,091 this fall. Comments on the Har- 
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ard column in Table III may be made as 

follows: The number indicated for archi- 
tecture includes students taking landscape 
architecture and city planning. Students 
in art, in chemistry and in musi¢ are in- 
eluded in the liberal arts total; with some 
musie students included under the graduate 
school count. The graduate school report 
takes in also some students in forestry. The 
term other courses here includes 28 ‘‘full- 
time specials’’ in liberal arts and 32 stu- 
dents in publie health. The 441 persons 
indicated in Table III under extension are 
taking courses for postgraduates in medi- 
cine. Full-time students, 7,848; in 1930, 
8,446. 

An increase of 781 full-time students over 
last year brings the current attendance of 
the University of Illinois up to 11,528. Of 
this increase 199 were freshmen, the fresh- 
man division for 1935 being as follows: 
Liberal arts, 1,453; engineering, 524; com- 
merece, 804; agriculture, 418. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1934 were 1,501, 424, 
693 and 377. It should be explained that, 
in Table III, the 1,803 listed for engineering 
include 537 students in chemistry and 
chemical engineering who are reported also 
in the total for liberal arts and sciences, 
deductions of course being made in the 
table. The term other courses embraces 301 
students in the School of Physical Eduea- 
tion, 66 library students and 37 students in 
landscape architecture. The 1,231 indi- 
cated for the teaching staff ‘‘does not in- 
clude 279 non-paid part-time clinical staff 
members.’’ Full-time students, 11,528; in 
1930, 12,709. 

Except for a small decrease in graduate 
students, Indiana University enrolments 
are larger in practically all fields, with an 
increase over last year of 8.7 per cent. in 
full-time totals. There are 890 freshmen in 
liberal arts and 323 freshmen in commerce, 
as compared with 847 and 231, respectively, 
in November, 1934. Full-time students 
5,008 ; in 1930, 4,160. 
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With substantially the same size of fresh- 
man ¢class (1,083 liberal arts and 110 engi- 
neers as compared with 1,194 and 100 in 
1934) the State University of Iowa shows 
an increase of 199 students in its full-time 
total of 5,142. As to Table III, it should 
be said that the figures recorded for liberal 
arts include students in art, education, 
journalism and music. The enrolment of 
222 nurses is reported under the heading 
other courses. Full-time students, 5,142; 
in 1930, 4,860. 

A full-time enrolment slightly above and 
a grand total somewhat below those of 1934 
are indicated in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity report of 1,816 full-time students 
and 4,373 grand-total students. The engi- 
neering figures include 23 taking graduate 
courses in engineering. As full-time are 
‘afternoon and 


‘ 


recorded 306 students in 
evening courses’’ as distinct from part- 
time students numbering 2,017. Other 
courses here means 112 students in the 
School of Hygiene and Health. The special 
report on freshmen shows 154 in liberal 
arts, 83 in engineering and 18 in commerce, 
as compared with 178, 80 and 17, respec- 
tively, in 1934. Full-time enrolment, 1,816; 
in 1930, 1,578. 

To a somewhat larger freshman class 
(861 in liberal arts as compared with 857 
and 170 engineering students as compared 
with 139), and to greater persistence in 
the upper classes, the University of Kansas 
owes a full-time enrolment of 4,104 that 
is 272 more than in 1934. In Table III 
the figure for engineering takes in students 
in architecture also. The 253 recorded 
under art includes music students in the 
School of Fine Arts. Eighty-five nursing 
students are included under the term other 
courses. Full-time students, 4,104; in 1930, 
4,181. 

After a period of decreased attendance, 
the University of Michigan this fall con- 
tinued in pronounced measure the gains 
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indicated last year. The 1935 full-time 
registration of 9,850 is 845 greater than in 
1934 and the grand total of 12,609 is 1,471 
greater. The chief freshman increase is in 
engineers, With 302 as compared with 282 
fall. As to Table III, explanations 


are that students in art are included under 


last 


architecture, and students in journalism 
under liberal arts. The term other courses 
here takes in 157 students in nursing. 
Full-time students, 9,850; in 1930, 9,431. 

The University of Minnesota’s report of 
12,873 full-time students discloses an in- 
crease of 685. This is largely explained in 
the freshman figures of 2,030 liberal arts, 
281 engineering and 481 agriculture stu- 
dents as compared with 1,719, 225 and 321, 
respectively, for the fall of 1934. It is set 
forth that in Table III the engineering 
figures include 384 in chemistry and some 
also in architecture; that students in nurs- 
ing and medical technicians are included 
in the total for medicine; that students in 
forestry are included under agriculture; 
that students in journalism and musie are 
included under liberal arts; and that the 
1,263 students listed under other courses 
are taking work in the General College, in 
University College, in dental hygiene and 
in ‘‘mines.’?’ The notation is that the 
grand total of 18,098 ‘‘ineludes duplicates 
between the summer session of 1935 and 
the fall of 1935.’’ Full-time students, 12,- 
873; in 1930, 12,490. 

More students in practically all fields 
produce a full-time enrolment of 3,871 at 
the University of Missouri this autumn, 
which is 451 larger than a year ago. As 
the summer session showed a considerable 
increase also, the grand total is correspond- 
ingly larger. The freshman figures are 666 
in liberal arts, 251 in engineering and 274 
in agriculture as compared with 1934 
figures of 556, 177 and 162, respectively. 
The engineering registration of 734 in 
Table III includes, as usual, 418 students 
in the School of Mines and Metallurgy at 
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Rolla, of whom 6 are Ph.D. candidates and 
13 are women. Full-time students, 3,871. 
in 1930, 3,997. 

The tabulation of freshmen half-way 
explains why the University of Nebraska’s 
full-time enrolment of 5,521 is 410 larger 
than a year ago. There are 703 freshmen 
in liberal arts, 270 in engineering, 382 in 
commerce and 218 in agriculture and home 
economies as contrasted with the 1934 num- 
bers of 626, 183, 346 and 199, respectively. 
The upper-class registration furnishes the 
slightly smaller half of the increase, 191. 
In Table III, the figures for engineering 
include 61 in chemical engineering. The 
other-courses total is made up of 109 stu- 
dents in nursing. Full-time students, 
5,521; in 1930, 5,795. 

The full-time enrolment of 
Northwestern University is 251 larger than 
in 1934, with 801 freshmen in liberal arts 
and 82 in engineering as compared with 
785 and 76, respectively, a year ago. The 
only comments necessary regarding the en- 
tries in Table III are that the part-time 
students include 4,572 in commerce, 1,990 
in University College (a new organiza- 
tion) and 302 in journalism; and that 658, 
the same number as last year, are sub- 
tracted as duplicates in obtaining the grand 
total. Full-time students, 5,622; in 1930, 
6,184. 

A factor in the recent political contro- 
versy between Governnor Davey and the 
administration of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity was the increase of 588 in the fresh- 
man class over that of last year and a total 
full-time increase for the university of 
1,203, or 12 per cent. As to the figures for 
this year in Table III it may be said that 
students in architecture are included under 
engineering; that students in art and in 
music are included under education; that 
students in forestry are included under 
agriculture; and that students in journal- 
ism are included under commerce. Under 
other coures the following are items: veter- 


5,622 at 
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inary medicine, 298; applied optics, 150; 
arts-education, 71; nursing 12. The 1935 
freshmen in liberal arts number 1,088; in 
engineering, 480; in commerce, 1,033; in 
agriculture, 511; as compared with 871, 
446, 810 and 397, respectively, in Novem- 
ber, 1934. Full-time students, 11,215; in 
1930, 10,709. 

There are 334 more full-time students at 
the University of Pennsylvania this year 
than last. The 6,449 enrolment is thus 
large chiefly because of upper-class persis- 
tence. There are only 65 more freshmen 
in the 1935 figures of 450 in liberal arts, 
66 in engineering and 506 in commerce, 
as compared with 485, 47 and 425, respec- 
tively, last year. In Table III, the engi- 
neering total includes 190 students in chem- 
istry. The 1,795 recorded for commerce 
are chiefly in the Wharton School. The 
559 listed under other courses are students, 
not differentiated in the report, taking 
social work, veterinary medicine, nurses 
training and oral hygiene. Full-time stu- 
dents, 6,449 ; in 1930, 7,252. 

A somewhat smaller freshman class at 
the University of Pittsburgh is offset by 
persistence in upper-class ranks, so that the 
full-time enrolment of 5,747 is 24 larger 
than last year. The grand total of 9,928 
is 161 larger. The freshman details follow: 
761 in liberal arts, 222 in engineering and 
200 in commerce, as compared with 809, 
207 and 232 in corresponding divisions in 
1934. As to Table III, it should be noted 
that the 644 listed under engineering in- 
clude 154 students in ‘‘mines,’’ and that 
other courses here means ‘‘ retail training.’ 
It may be further added that the 506 stu- 
dents in education are upper-classmen, as 
the freshman and sophomore years are 
taken in the liberal arts college. Full-time 
students, 5,747; in 1930, 7,098. 

The limitation of numbers at Princeton 
University determined upon some years ago 
is being maintained. This fall 554 fresh- 
men in liberal arts and 71 in engineering 
were admitted as compared with 570 and 
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74 in 1934. 
sidering totals in Table III, that the sum- 
mer session is attended solely by Princeton 
Full-time students, 


It may be remarked, in con- 


students. 2,539; in 
1930, 2,445. 

An upward trend is observable in the 
3,874 full-time enrolment reported by Stan- 
ford University, which is 204 larger than 
in 1934. the 
university having several vears ago di- 


Of these 1,099 are women, 


verged from the earlier limitation to 500 
women. There are 596 freshmen in the 


lower division as compared with 650 last 
year. As is its custom, Stanford has re- 
corded its statistics so as to cover all the 
university registration under college men 
and women, with deductions for duplicates 
below. Full-time students, 3,874; in 1930, 
3,576. 

Syracuse University’s full-time enrol- 
ment of 4,967 is 203 more than a year ago. 
Seventy of this increase is accounted for by 
the freshman figures of 531 in liberal arts, 
125 in engineering and 257 in commerce, as 
against 507, 86 and 250 in 1934. As to 
Table III, these explanations should be 
made. The 420 listed under art include 
students in the fine arts and music. The 
figure for other courses embraces the follow- 
ing: Home economies, 252; 
Wanakena Forest Rangers 59; speech, 86; 
library science, 12. Full-time 
4,967; in 1930, 5,053. 

Nearly 700 more full-time students are 
enrolled this year than last in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, including the main university 
at Austin and the medical branch at Galves- 
ton, the total being 7,534. Of these there 
are 1,166 freshmen in liberal arts and 256 
in engineering, as compared with 1,070 and 
201 in 1934. Students in architecture are 
counted under engineering and those in 
journalism under liberal arts in Table III. 
The deduction for duplicates in ascertain- 
ing the grand total of 11,579 is based on a 
five-year average for such duplication. 
Full-time students, 7,534; in 1930, 5,970. 

Eighty fewer students are reported in the 


nursing, 107; 


students, 
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full-time enrolment of 2,527 at Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; an increase of 232 is 
indicated in the grand total. The freshman 
tabulation shows 389 in liberal arts, 111 in 
engineering and 61 in commerce, while the 
corresponding entrants in 1934 numbered 
443, 114 and 54. Comments upon Table III 
statistics are these: The figure for engineer- 
ing includes 69 students in chemistry. 
Students in education and in journalism 
are included in the liberal arts college. 
Other courses here take in social work (pro- 
fessional) 68 students, and short-time re- 
view courses in the Graduate School of 
Medicine, 100 students (estimated). Of 
the part-time students, 418 are taking night 
courses in the College of Commerce; 176, 
courses for teachers; and 72, social work 
courses. Full-time students, 2,527; in 
1930, 2,551. 
With a smaller freshman class than in 
1934, the University of Washington 
(Seattle) nevertheless has 577 more full- 
time students in its current total of 8,118. 
The freshman figures are: University Col- 
lege, 1,860; engineering, 387; economics 
and business, 557 ; forestry, 192; pharmacy, 
40; mines, 26; the corresponding entrants 
for 1934 numbered 1,921, 391, 584, 1388, 52 
and 14. A note explains that in Table ITI 
the men and women entered under liberal 
arts are students in the University Col- 
lege, which ‘‘comprises the departments 
formerly in the Colleges of Liberal Arts 
and Science.’’ The registration here in- 
cludes students in architecture, art, chem- 
istry, journalism and music. The figure for 
takes in 97 students in 
Full-time students, 8,118; in 


engineering 
““mines.”’ 
1930, 7,368. 
At the University of Virginia the full- 
time enrolment of 2,259 is eight more than 
a year ago. There are 448 freshmen in lib- 
eral arts, 58 in engineering and 77 in com- 
merece, as compared with 459, 49 and 63 in 
In Table III the total for engineering 
Courses 


1934. 
includes 45 students in chemistry. 
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in agriculture are offered in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Full-time students. 
2,259; in 1930, 2,411. 

The freshman class at Washington Uni. 
versity, St. Louis, comprising 603 in liberal] 
arts and 129 in engineering (or 31 and 33 
more respectively than in 1934) raises the 
full-time enrolment somewhat, the total 
being 3,475 or 75 more than last year’s total, 
As to the entries in Table III it need only 
be said that the figures for commerce in- 
clude students in social work and that other 
courses in this instance means nursing. 
The grand total given does not take dupli- 
cates into account. Full-time students, 
3,475; in 1930, 3,445. 

The enrolment of 3,186 at Western Re- 
serve University is a little below that of last 
year. There are 439 liberal arts freshmen 
as compared with 453 in 1934. The figures 
for liberal arts in Table III include students 
in chemistry and in music. The 241 stu- 
dents in education definitely do not include 
late afternoon or evening session attendants, 
who are given under the part-time heading. 
Other courses in this instance takes in these 
groups: Applied social sciences, 284; nurs- 
ing, 216; library science, 76. The teaching 
staff total of 711 ineludes 89 lecturers, 39 
fellows, 25 library assistants, 15 scholars, 
four critics and three assistant teachers. 
Full-time students, 3,186; in 1930, 3,573. 

One of the largest increases in the coun- 
try is recorded at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where the current attendance of 9,065 
full-time students is 1,012 more than last 
fall. The freshman figures are: 1,816 in 
liberal arts, 385 in engineering and 277 in 
agriculture, as compared with 1,604, 285 
and 225 in these fields in 1934. Regarding 
Table III entries for Wisconsin it may be 
said that the total for engineering includes 
185 students in chemistry; that art educa- 
tion is included under education; that for- 
estry is included under agriculture; and 
that the figures for other courses are made 
up of 78 students in the graduate nursing 
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course and 39 in the library school. Count- 
ing all eredit and non-credit students, the 
super-grand total is 31,984. Full-time stu- 
dents, 9,065 ; in 1930, 9,401. 

With 878 freshmen, as compared with 
781 in 1934, Yale University reports a full- 
time enrolment of 5,096. This is 60 more 
than last year. As to the entries in Table 
[I] it may be noted that the 274 recorded 
under art inelude students in painting, 
sculpture and drama; and that 140 young 
women taking the course in nursing are in- 
cluded under the heading other courses. 
Full-time students, 5,096; in 1930, 5,259. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
Reports were received from eleven insti- 
tutions too late for inclusion in the tables. 
They are as follows: Central College, full- 
time 559, grand total 609; Morningside 
College, full-time 516, grand total 653; 
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Mount Angel College, full-time 126, grand 
total 182; Rollins College, full-time 400, 
grand total 400; Walla Walla College, full- 
time 469, grand total 556; Whitworth Col- 
lege, full-time 200, grand total 200; Uni- 
versity of Alaska, full-time 170, grand total 
176; Holy Names Normal School, full-time 
52, grand total 220; Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College (Kearney), full-time 724, grand 
total 1,619; Prairie View State Normal and 
Industrial College, full-time 790, grand 
total 790; Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege (Milwaukee), full-time 1,253, grand 
total 2,443. For these eleven institutions, 
the totals are: full-time enrolment, 5,259; 
grand-total enrolment, 7,848. 

Adding these reports to the others tabu- 
lated the totals of approved institutions for 
1935 would be 588 colleges and universities ; 
full-time enrolment, 705,989; grand-total 
enrolment, 1,071,320. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 
THERE is given in Education a list of those 
members of the new British Parliament who 
have been professionally engaged in educational 
work or who have shown special interest in edu- 
cation, from which we select the following: 


Oliver Stanley, (Con.), Westmorland, president 
of the Board of Education since June, 1935. 

H. Ramsbotham, (Con.), Lancaster, Parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Board of Education since No- 
vember, 1931. 

Lord Eustace Perey, (Con.), Hastings, parlia- 
mentary secretary of the Board of Education from 
March to May, 1923; president of the Board of 
Education from 1924 to 1929. 

H. B. Lees-Smith, (Lab.), Keighley, Yorkshire, 
West Riding, former president of the Board of 
Education and a member of the Cabinet in 1931. 

W. Runciman, (L. Nat.), St. Ives, Cornwall, 
former president of the Board of Education. 

The Duchess of Atholl, (Con.), Kinross and 
Western, parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Education in the Government of 1924-29. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, (Con.), Woolwich, West, 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of Education 
for a short period in the first National Government. 


Morgan Jones, (Lab.), Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of Education 
from January to October, 1924, and June, 1929, 
to October, 1931; National Union of Teachers. 

J. A. Leckie, (L. Nat.), Walsall, chairman, 
Walsall Education Committee; member of Execu- 
tive of Association of Education Committees. 

Sir W. Jenkins, (Lab.), Neath, Glamorgan, echair- 
man of the Glamorganshire Education Committee ; 
member of the Burnham Committee. 

Sir Francis Acland, Bart., (L.), Cornwall, 
Northern, chairman, Devonshire Education Com- 
mittee. 

J. Chuter Ede, (Lab.), South Shields, chairman 
of the Surrey County Council; by profession a 
school teacher; assistant secretary of the Surrey 
County Teachers’ Association. 

R. H. Morgan, (Con.), Stourbridge, Worcester, 
ex-teacher; National Union of Teachers. 

W. S. Sanders, (Lab.), Battersea, former alder- 
man of the L.C.C., and member of the London 
Education Committee; lecturer in working-class 
history at Ruskin College. 

Joseph Hepworth, (Con.), Bradford, East, vice- 
chairman of the Bradford Boys’ Club; member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Bradford Tech- 
nical College. 


Miser dhant Mikami at 
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Viscountess Astor, Sutton, Plymouth, 


member of Committee on Wage-Earning Children. 


(Con. ), 


Sir Edward Campbell, (Con.), Bromley, member 


of the London County Council from 1922 to 1925; 


holds a prominent position in the control of sev- 
eral scholastic and other institutions. 
W. Mabane, (L. Nat.), Huddersfield, warden of 


the University Settlement in Liverpool since 1920. 

EG, 
university extension lecturer, who was professor of 
church history at Oberlin College, Ohio, from 1917 
to 1925. 

ay. 
merly assistant master at Wellington College, and 
at Eton; the 


Hannah, (Con.), Bilston, Wolverhampton, 


Somerville, (Con.), Windsor, Berkshire, for- 
president of Independent Schools 
Association since 1927. 

H. Dalton, (Lab.), 
reader in 


sishop Auckland, Durham, 
formerly economics at London Univer- 
sity. 

C. Brown, (Lab.), Mansfield, Nottingham, edu- 
cational organizer of the National Council of Labor 
Colleges. 

Captain Arthur Evans, (Con.), Cardiff, South, 
member of the Board of Governors of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, the Welsh National Library and the 


National Museum of Wales. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

A NEW curriculum, accompanied by changes 
in edueational policies and procedures, will re- 
sult from action which has just been taken by 
the Faculty of the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University. 

The Sehool of Library Service was estab- 
lished at Columbia College in 1887 by the late 
Melvil Dewey, but two years later followed its 
founder to the State Education Department at 
Albany, where it remained until it was brought 
1926. In the nine years 
since its reestablishment as one of the graduate 


baek to Columbia in 


professional schools of the university under a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation the school 
has become the largest training ageney of its 
kind in the United States if not in the world. 
Last year the total enrolment, including both 
full-time and part-time students in all depart- 
ments, was 783, exclusive of those enrolled in 
home study courses. Although it has departed 
widely from the traditional programs of Amer- 
ican library schools by introducing a new type 
of advanced study, by developing an extensive 
program of instruction for librarians-in-service, 
and by offering opportunity for specialization 
in various fields of library service, the school 
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has adhered in the main to long-established 
courses and procedures. 

This latest development has been made pos- 
sible by the new library building given to the 
university by Edward 8. Harkness and opened 
in the fall of 1934. Here for the first time 4 
school for the professional training of librarians 
enjoys adequate facilities designed for its spe- 
cial needs. 

The new curriculum organizes the first-year’s 
The study of 
technical library processes and routine opera- 


work into fewer and larger units. 


tions is reduced to a minimum, emphasis being 
placed upon a thorough knowledge of the books 
essential in different kinds of library service, 
an understanding of the principles underlying 
library organization and administration, and an 
appreciation of the fundamental social and edu- 
cational function of the library. 

The most significant feature of the new pro- 
gram is a definite plan and procedure to en- 
courage mature and experienced students otf 
better than average ability to meet the require- 
ments for the first degree without following the 
more elementary prescribed courses. In ten or 
a dozen of the general and more specialized sub 
jects opportunity will be offered to secure ex- 
emption from prescribed courses by passing 
comprehensive examinations for which the can- 
didate can prepare by studying elsewhere or by 
independent study guided by complete syllabi 
for each subject. This will enable the mature 
student to utilize his experience to the maximum 
extent in meeting the formal requirements for 
the professional degree. Time thus released 
will be devoted to advanced and specialized 
courses in the professional school or to graduate 
study in some field in which the student may 
wish to combine the equipment of the subject 
specialist with the professional training of the 
librarian. The School of Library Service has 
for several years provided many evening classes. 
Under the new plan opportunities for librarians- 
in-service to complete their work for the pro- 
fessional degree will be considerably extended. 


BEQUESTS OF THE LATE PRESIDENT- 
EMERITUS OF BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 


THE will of Miss M. Carey Thomas, president 
emeritus of Bryn Mawr College, makes the col- 
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eve the chief ultimate beneficiary of her estate, 
+h» value of which is undetermined. 

faking precedence over all other funds and 
equests is a trust fund of $200,000, to which 
the executors are to apply, if necessary, all of 
she estate. Several legacies and annuities to 
rvants and relatives are to be paid from this. 
Legacies are contingent on the value of the 
‘ate, which has been decreased through the de- 
yvession and through gifts made during the life- 
‘me of Miss Thomas. A list of these bequests 
. given in the Philadelphia Inquirer, as follows: 


Miss Thomas directed that after the death of the 
nnuitants the balance of the trust fund, estimated 
t $170,000, was to be combined with an additional 

2110,000, if available, to form the Mary Elizabeth 
Garrett Endowment Fund, to be divided as follows: 

\ fund of $170,000, from which a $5,000 annuity 
s to be paid to the deanery committee as a first 

rge. 

A fund of $30,000 to be known as the Professor 
Lucy Martin Donnelly Memorial Fund in tribute 

ler friend, Professor Donnelly of the English 
Department. The income is to be paid to Professor 
Donnelly for life. 

A fund of $10,000 to be known as the President 
M. Carey Thomas English Prose and Poetry Prize 
Fund, the income to be used annually in the award 

t two prizes, one to the best writer in the senior 
lass and the other to the student in the senior class 

lio has written the best poem. 

A fund of $60,000 to be known as the Mary 
Elizabeth Garrett and M. Carey Thomas Bryn 
Mawr Women’s Order of Merit Fund, the income 

) be awarded every five years for distinguished 
merit and as an aid to further achievement. The 
recipients are to hold a Bryn Mawr degree and to 
have been members of the college’s faculty or aca- 
demic staff, who are acknowledged to have made 
important contributions to knowledge or won posi- 
tions of influence and authority in their depart- 
nents, 

A fund of $10,000 to be known as the Mary 
Elizabeth Garrett and the M. Carey Thomas Supple- 
mentary Bryn Mawr Women’s Order of Merit 
Fund, to be used to meet traveling expenses of the 
members of the committee and for publication. 

Miss Thomas bequeathed $5,000 to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital for a Mary Elizabeth Garrett 

Memorial Room Fund and $3,000 to the Green 
Mount Cemetery Company the income to be used 
for the eare of Miss Garrett’s tomb. 

Should additional funds be available she be- 
queathed $100,000 to the Bryn Mawr School for 
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Girls of Baltimore, to be known as the Mary Eliza- 
beth Garrett Bryn Mawr School Endowment Fund. 


GIFT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

A Girt to Harvard University of $2,000,000 
Littauer, of New York City, 
manufacturer and ex-Congressman, for the es- 
School of Publie 
Administration, has been announeed by Presi- 
dent James B. Conant. 
has already been received by the university and 
the balance will be received within the next two 


from Lueius N. 


tablishment of a Graduate 


Half a million dollars 


years. At the same time, President Conant an- 
nounced the appointment of a “commission,” ot 
which President Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton 
University, will be chairman, to make a compre- 
hensive report on university education for pub- 
lie service and to recommend plans for the or- 
ganization of the new school. 

In announcing the gift, President Conant 
said: 

Mr. Littauer’s fine gift is for the declared pur- 
pose of promoting the ‘‘science and art of gov- 
ernment administration’’ and to improve our 
‘‘public administration—national, state, and local 
—for the welfare of our people.’’ The terms of the 
gift also include the provision that the ‘‘new school 
shall be organized and conducted not merely to 
train technical specialists, but to educate men in a 
broad way for public service.’’ 


The gift contemplates the building of head- 
quarters for the school, to be known as the 
“Littauer Center of Public Administration,” but, 
in harmony with the recently announced policy 
of the university to stress the importance of 
quality of personnel, both teachers and students, 
at least three fourths of the gift will be reserved 
for endowment. Mr. Littauer stated that in 
making the gift he was “carrying out a concep- 
tion which has long been in my mind, but I am 
especially glad to be able to make the proposal 
at this particular time in recognition of Har- 
vard’s coming three hundredth anniversary.” 

With regard to the commission which will be 
appointed, President Conant said: 

I am very glad to be able to announce President 
Dodds’ acceptance of the chairmanship of the com- 
mission to study the whole subject of university 
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education for governmental service and to make 
recommendations as to the best use of Mr. Lit- 
tauer’s gift. Mr. Littauer has wisely recognized 
that the best available brains and experience should 
be brought to bear on the problem. No one could 
be better qualified than President Dodds, and more- 
over it is a happy instance of collaboration between 
our endowed universities in a problem in which 


they have a common interest and obligation. 


Other members of the commission will be 
Leonard D. White, of Washington, D. €., United 
States Civil Service Commissioner; William B. 
Munro, of Pasadena, Calif., professot of his- 
tory and government at the California Institute 
of Technology; Wallace B. Donham, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Harold H. Burbank, professor of 
political economy at Harvard, and Morris B. 
Lambie, professor of government at Harvard, 


who will serve as secretary of the commission. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
AND COMMISSIONERS OF 
EDUCATION 
MEN and women who supervise a service which 
affects the lives of nearly every American met 
for their annual convention in Washington on 
December 9. This was the eighth meeting of the 
National Council of State Superintendents and 

Commissioners of Education. 

Vierling Kersey, state superintendent of 
publie instruction for California, conducted the 
meeting as president of the council. 

The first day sessions were given over to the 
Office of Education. 
tion John W. Studebaker reported on national 


Commissioner of Eduea- 


educational developments. Special attention 
was given to brief reports of the work of 


the Office of Education. S. M. Ransopher, as- 
sistant educational director for the CCC, re- 
ported on “Education in the CCC”; Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for vocational 
education, on “Vocational Education Develop- 
ments”; Dr. F. J. Kelly, chief of the division 
of higher education, on “The Office of Education 
Youth Committee,” and Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, 
assistant commissioner of education, on “Studies 
Now in Progress in the Office of Education.” 
There was a reception at the White House in 
the afternoon and in the evening a banquet at 
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the Mayflower Hotel in honor of the hundred; 
anniversary of the birth of William Torre 
Harris. 

Important problems before education in 
United States were discussed on Tuesday. [) 
George F. Zook, director of the American Coy, 
cil on Education, spoke on “Significant Aspects 
of Edueation in the United States,” and the sub- 
ject of needed national legislation was discusse; 
by Dr. Willard E. Givens, secretary, and Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, president, of the Nationg 
Edueation Association. 

Dr. Albert B. Meredith, New York University, 
spoke on the “Relation of the States to Educa- 
tion” and Walter D. Cocking, commissioner of 
education for Tennessee, gave a survey of legis. 
lative and financial trends in various states. 

The question of certain minimums in pul 
education which all states should attempt 
achieve were discussed at a luncheon on Monday. 


CONFERENCE OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL WORKERS 

PROBLEMS pertaining to the school in its com- 
munity are being taken up at a conference 0! 
elementary school workers, held at Teachers Co!- 
lege, Columbia University, December 13 and 14. 
More than 500 teachers, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, elementary school workers and parents 
interested in the problems of elementary schools 
will gather from New York City, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Connecticut to par- 
ticipate in this conference. 
The conference, having as its general theme 
“The School in its Community,” opened on Fri- 
day evening, December 13. A panel discussion 
on “The School in its Community with Specia! 
Reference to the Use of Environmental Factors,” 
with Dr. MeGaughy presiding as chairman, 
opened the conference. 
Practical problems affecting the school in it- 
relationship to the community to be discussed 
include the press, the movies, the radio, religious 
organizations, art in the community, schoo! 
buildings, community potentialities, housing and 
community planning, community forum, making 
a living in a community, making a home in a 
community and making a school in a community. 
Members of the panel diseussion group for the 
Friday evening meeting included: J. R. Me- 
Gaughy, chairman; Miss Dorothy Cadwallader, 
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rincipal, Washington School, Trenton; Miss 
L rene Fox, Bronxville Elementary School; 
John Holden, Teachers College; Dr. Thomas W. 
Hopkins, assistant superintendent of schools 
and director of the Bureau of Special Services, 
Jersey City; Arthur L. Keesler, principal, Glen- 
rood Landing School, Glenwood Landing, 
\. Y.; Howard Nudd, director, Public Educa- 
n Association, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Robert V. Rus- 
president, United Parents’ Association, 
\. Y. C.; Professor Robert Speer, New York 
University. 
Group meetings, commencing at 9:00 a. M. 
Saturday, to be held at Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, include: 


The Press: Leon Svirsky, educational editor, New 
York World-Telegram; Vinal H. Tibbets, su- 
perintendent of schools, Manhasset, N. Y., 
chairman. 

The Movies: Professor Goodwin Watson, Teachers 
College; Charles A. Morris, superintendent of 
schools, Ocean County, N. J., chairman. 

The Radio: Professor Hadley Cantril, Teachers 
College; William Jansen, assistant superin- 
tendent, New York City, chairman. 

Religious Organizations: Professor Adelaide Case, 
Teachers College; Dr. Harry A. Wann, super- 
vising principal, Madison, N. J., chairman. 

Art in the Community: Professor Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College; R. L. West, president, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., chairman. 

School Buildings: Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
Teachers College; Dr. Claire Zyve, principal, 
Fox Meadow School, Searsdale, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

Community Potentialities: Professor Jean Betzner, 
Teachers College; Axel Peterson, State Normal 
School, Plattsburg, N. Y., chairman. 

Housing and Community Planning: Professor Har- 
old Clark, Teachers College; Vernon Smith, su- 
perintendent of schools, Scarsdale, N. Y., chair- 
man, 

Community Forum: Professor Lyman Bryson, 
Teachers College; Orlo K. Jenney, principal, 
Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, N. Y., chair- 
man, 

Making a Living in a Community: Dr. Joseph Hart, 
Teachers College; Dr. Alice V. Keliher, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, chairman. 

Making a Home in a Community: Professor Lois 
Meek, Teachers College; Benjamin B. Green- 
berg, assistant superintendent, N. Y., chairman. 

Making a School in a Community: Professor Fannie 
Dunn, Teachers College; Miss Tressa C. Yeager, 


State Department of Education, Harrisburg, 
Penn., chairman. 


All the discussions and addresses through- 
out the conference will bear directly upon prac- 
tical aspects of the problem of effecting a real 
interrelationship of the school and the ecommu- 
nity. There will be practical proposals as to 
ways and means of using the various factors in 
the environment in such a way that the program 
of the school may be more vital and that the 
education of children may be more sound and 
meaningful. 

Persons on the program will be guests of 
Teachers College at the close of the Saturday 
meeting at a luncheon to be held in Grace Dodge 
Room. 


THE MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Strate aid to libraries and state planning will 
have an important place in the discussions when 
librarians, library trustees and others interested 
in libraries assemble in Chicago for the three- 
day midwinter meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, from December 30 to Janu- 
ary 1. Forty-five states and the District of 
Columbia now have planning committees at 
work under the leadership of the association. 

Projects and policies pertaining to library 
work with children and youth in and out of 
school will be another subject of particular in- 
terest because of the recent announcement that 
a long-awaited division on advisory service in 
this field is soon to be started at headquarters. 

There will be two sessions of the council, the 
policy-forming body of the association, number- 
ing about 125 members, at which reports will be 
considered on annuities and pensions, chapters 
and sections, committee functions, editorial poli- 
cies, federal relations, library terminology and 
other professional matters. 

A joint meeting of three important groups— 
the League of Library Commissions, the Library 
Extension Board, and the Committee on Na- 
tional Planning—is expected to focus attention 
the first day upon library planning and state 
aid. 

Reading problems of college students and how 
to meet them will be considered in three sessions 
by the college librarians of the Middle West, the 
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college library advisory board, and the univer- 
sity and reference librarians. 

Junior members will have a separate meeting. 
The of the 
tion is convening to work on organization plans 


executive committee trustees sec- 
and to discuss ways and means of mobilizing for 
the larger library movement a greater propor- 


tion of the 30,000 or more library trustees in the 


eountry. 
What relationship exists between normal- 
school and teachers-college librarians and the 


various sections of the American Library Asso- 
ciation will be discussed along with reading 
trends in this field by normal school and teachers 
college librarians. 

What new services may be expected by state 
libraries, university libraries and public libraries 
from the National Archives, which is now in- 
stalled in its new building at Washington, will 
be the subject of an informal discussion. 

Special features will be the dinner meeting of 
the Illinois Special Libraries Association and a 
luncheon round-table of board of education li- 
brarians and librarians of teachers’ rooms. 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 


THE ninety-seventh meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
under the presidency of Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, opens at St. Louis on December 30. 
This is the fourth meeting of the association to 
be held at St. Louis, the first having been in 
1878, the second in 1903 and the third in 1919. 

The evening sessions of the association will be 
held in the Opera House at the Municipal Audi- 
On Monday the 
program will include a welcome to the associa- 


torium and will open at 8: 15. 


tion and associated societies extended formally 
by representatives of the city and the host in- 
stitutions. The main address will be delivered 
by the retiring president, Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
The address will be 
followed by a reception tendered to the asso- 
ciation and guests by the St. Louis Loeal Com- 
mittee. 


on “Seience and Values.” 
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On Tuesday evening the Sigma Xi address 
to be given by John Bellamy Taylor, of the Ge, 
eral Electric Company, on the topie “The Ep, 
tric Eye and the Human Eye.” On Wednesda, 
evening the first of a series of annual lectuyyes 
sponsored by the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, emphasizing the cultural aspects 
science, will be given by Professor Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia University, «, 
“The Claims of Science.” 

On Thursday evening the address will be give 
by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president and 4i- 
rector of the Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The topie of the address is “Th. 
Scientific Method in the Investigation of Keo- 
nomic A 
dresses of general import and appealing to more 


Problems.” series of scientific ad- 
than a single section, will be given on successiy; 
afternoons at 4: 30. 

The annual science exhibition in connection 
with these meetings is to be held in the new Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The science library wi 
have the 1935 science books and will furnish : 
opportunity to survey the product of scientiti 
achievement as compiled in the year’s output o1 
books. 

Dr. F. B. Knight, of the State University o1 
Iowa, is chairman of the Section on Education. 
The section plans three sectional meetings, two 
joint programs with the Section on Psychology 
and one with the Section on Chemistry. A se 
tional program has been planned for Monda: 
morning, December 30, based on studies in pei 
sonality, its nature, genesis, organization ani 
measurement. The afternoon program will re- 
late to studies of learning in reading and arith- 
metic. On Tuesday morning the sectional pro- 
gram will consist primarily of reports of studies 
from field members. A joint program has been 
planned with the Section on Psychology for 
Tuesday afternoon on “Maturation and Learn- 
ing.” Papers will be presented by Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, of Brown University, and Dr. Cal- 
vin P. Stone, of Stanford University. At the 
annual luncheon to be held jointly with the Sec- 
tion on Psychology on Tuesday noon the retiring 
vice-presidents of the two sections will give ad- 
dresses. Professor Guy T. Buswell, University 
of Chieago, retiring vice-president of Section Q, 
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; “Some Contributions of the Study of Eye 
Movements to the Psychology of Perception.” 
On Wednesday morning will be held a joint ses- 


Dr. JOHN AHLUM SCHAEFFER was installed 
as president of Franklin and Marshall College 
December 6. He succeeds Dr. Henry H. 
Apple, who retired at the close of the academic 
year, after serving for twenty-six years. The 
keys of the college were presented to Dr. Schaef- 
fer by Dr. Benjamin F. Fackenthal, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, after which he 
delivered his inaugural address. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College. The cere- 
monies closed with brief remarks by Dr. Apple. 
Among honorary degrees awarded were five to 
members of the faculty, including the doctorate 
of laws on ex-president Apple. The degree of 
loctor of laws was also conferred on President 
After the induction ceremony, the guests 
attended a luncheon at which Chief Justice W. 
H. Keller, of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
Speeches were made by 


Lewis. 


vania, was toastmaster. 
Dr. Frederick P. Corson, the newly elected pres- 
ident of Dickinson College; Justice Linn, also 
of the Supreme Court, and Paul Kiefer, an at- 
torney of New York City, formerly a Rhodes 
Dr. Schaeffer has been vice-president 
and director of research of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company of Missouri. He is a graduate 
of Franklin and Marshall College and is the son 
of the late Nathan C. Schaeffer, first superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania. 


scholar. 


CuaRLes S. Swope was elected president on 
December 5 of the West Chester State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania. Mr. Swope was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the department of social 
studies before becoming acting president on No- 
vember 21. He sueceeds Dr. Norman W. Came- 
ron, who, according to the daily press, is pro- 
testing his dismissal. 

Dr. Laurence L. Doacerr, president of 
Springfield College, Massachusetts, has tendered 
his resignation to the board of trustees after 
holding the position for forty years. When he 
became president of the college it had forty- 
eight students and nine faculty members. The 
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sion with the Section on Chemistry, with the 
cooperation of the Division of Chemical Edu- 
cation of the American Chemical Society. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


1935 enrolment is five hundred and fifty, with a 
faculty of forty-eight members. 


Dr. Dumas MALong, editor-in-chief of the 
Dictionary of American Biography and formerly 
professor of history at the University of Vir- 
ginia and at Yale University, has been appointed 
The 


appointment is effective immediately, but he will 


direetor of the Harvard University Press. 


devote most of his time to finishing the three 
remaining volumes of the Dictionary until next 
Dr. 
Malone succeeds the late Harold Murdock, who 
was director from 1920 until his death in April, 
1934. 
head of the press, will remain as associate 
director. 


July when he will assume his new work. 


David T. Pottinger, who has been acting 


Davip Reipy, coordinator at Coalinga Junior 
College, California, an extension division of the 
Fresno State College, has been appointed dean 
of the Taft Junior College. 
J. Parker, who resigned to become dean of men 
of the newly established San Francisco Junior 
College. 


He succeeds Dr. R. 


RayMonpD §. WILLIAMS resigned from the 
presidency of the Baltimore School Board on 
December 6. In his letter of resignation Mr. 
Williams said in part: “It is with real regret 
that I am severing my connection with the 
School Board before the expiration of my term, 
but I feel that the responsibilities of the office 
of president of the board do and should require 
of its incumbent an amount of time, energy and 
thought which, on account of the necessities of 
my own private affairs, I am no longer able to 
give.” 

WiuuiAM M. Denison, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction for Pennsylvania, resigned 
on December 1. He was appointed to the State 
Department of Education in 1911. 
he was for eight years supervising principal of 
the Troy, Pennsylvania, schools. 


Previously 


Frep W. ANDERSEN, secretary of the State 
Normal! Board for Nebraska, has been elected to 
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the newly created position of comptroller of the 


board. The appointment became effective on 


November l. 


Dr. WiLLIAM R. Price, supervisor of modern 
foreign languages in the New York State De- 
partment of Education, has retired after serving 
Last the 


him Cross of 


French 
the 


for twenty-five years. year 
the 


Honor. 


Government awarded 


Chevalier of the Legion ot 


THE resignation of Dr. Jesse D. Figgins, di- 
rector of the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 


tory, has been announced. 


RayMoNnD L. GRANT has been elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Roekford Col- 
lege, Illinois, to fill the vacaney caused by the 


death of John S. Barnes. 
director of the school of letters at the University 


Dr. Norman Foerster, 


of Iowa, was named a new member of the boara. 


Dr. JOHN N. D. 
and chairman of the department of English at 


3usH, professor of English 


the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
associate professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity. His appointment will become effective 
at the beginning of the next academie year. 

Dr. Erich Hyuua has been named visiting 
professor of comparative education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Ministry of Education from 
1922 to 1933, and had previously been professor 
of educational psychology at the Pedagogieal 


Academy at Halle, Germany. 


Dr. N. Paut Hupson, recently professor of 
bacteriology at the University of Chicago, is 
now professor and chairman of the department 
of bacteriology at the Ohio State University. 
He sueceeds Dr. C. B. Morrey, who retired with 
the title of professor emeritus at the end of 
the academie year. Dr. Jorgen M. Birkeland, 
Dr. Floyd S. Markham, Dr. Grant L. Stahly 
and Dr. Oram C. Woolpert have been appointed 
assistant professors. 

WALTER E. SIKES, assistant professor of eco- 
at the University of Den- 
ver, has recently been appointed assistant chair- 
man of the Division of the Social Sciences. Dr. 
David Shaw Duncan, who was installed as chan- 
cellor of the university in October, will continue 


nomies and sociology 


to hold the chairmanship. 
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AT the recent annual convention in Washing. 
ton of the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Dr. A. R. Mann, provost of 
Cornell University, was elected chairman of the 
executive Dr. Mann succeeds Dr. 
Raymond A. Pearson, formerly president of the 


committee. 


University of Maryland, who has been for the 
past twenty years a member of the committee 
and during the last seventeen years its chairman, 


Dr. Harotp F. GOsNeLL, associate professor 
of political sciences at the University of Chicago, 
has been awarded the John Anisfield prize of 
$1,000 for his book entitled “Negro Politicians: 
The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago.” The 
award is made annually to encourage the pro- 
duction of books in the field of racial relation- 
ships here and abroad. 


AT the close of the twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents on December 7, John 
R. Stickney was elected president. The 1936 
convention will be held at Glens Falls. 


A DINNER will be given in honor of Dr. Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, 
Columbia University, on February 18 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City, to celebrate her 
twenty-fifth year as dean. Speakers at the 
dinner will include Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and James R. 
Sheffield, president of the board of trustees of 
Barnard College. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. William Preston Few as president of 
Trinity College, which since 1924 has been a 
part of Duke University, was celebrated on 
December 9 at a dinner sponsored by the board 
of trustees. Dr. Bruce R. Payne, president of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, was 
the principal speaker. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE will celebrate on May 2 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration 
of Dr. Ellen Fitz Pendleton as president. The 
program will include exhibits of the work of all 
departments of the college. 


Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, was the guest speaker at the 
fifty-fourth annual dinner of the New York 
Association of the Alumni of Phillips-Exeter 
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Academy. Other speakers included Dr. Lewis 
Perry, principal of the academy, and Dr. James 
A. Tufts, emeritus professor of English, who 
completed fifty years of service in 1927. 

Dr. GLENN Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, addressed the Chicago Phi 
Beta Kappa Association at a dinner at the Chi- 
eazo Women’s Club on December 5. The dinner 
marked the one hundred and fifty-ninth anni- 
yersary of the founding of Phi Beta Kappa at 
the College of William and Mary. 


Dr. C. E. K. MEES, vice-president in charge of 
research and development in the Eastman 
Kodak Company, will deliver six Christmas lec- 
tures for young people on “Photography” at 
the Royal Institution, London, beginning on De- 
cember 28. 

Dr. RicHARD CoURANT, visiting professor of 
mathematies at the graduate school of New York 
University and formerly professor of mathe- 
matics and director of the Mathematical Insti- 
tute of the University of Gottingen, Germany, 
spoke on December 11 on “The Role of Mathe- 
matics in European Schools and Universities” at 
an open meeting of the Washington Square Col- 
lege Chapter of Pi Mu Epsilon, national hon- 
orary mathematics society. 


Dr. W. T. MARKHAM, state superintendent of 
publie instruction of Kansas, was the principal 
speaker at the recent convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Kansas City. 


Dr. Francis P. GAINES, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the New Orleans 
Alumni Association on December 1. 


Dr. LuELLA Miner, who in 1905 founded the 
Women’s College of Peiping University, the first 
college for women in China, died on December 3 
at the age of seventy-four years. Until re- 
cently she was dean of women and professor 
of religious education in Shantung Christian 
University. 

Dr. GeorGE Ropert Harpie died on December 
3 at the age of sixty-six years. In 1926 when 
Long Island University was founded Dr. Hardie, 
then a member of the State Education Depart- 
ment, was appointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Seiences. He resigned in 1932 because of 
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protests that were made on account of a 50 per 
cent. salary reduction that he put into effect. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM F. LIkK.Ly died on 
December 8 at the age of seventy-one years. He 
served as president of Niagara University, New 
York, from 1900 to 196, and was president of 
St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., from 1914 
to 1919. 


Dr. LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL, Sterling professor 
of physiological chemistry at Yale University, 
died on December 9 in his sixty-fourth year. 
Mrs. Mendel died less than a month ago. 


JAMES F, McMANUS, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Attendance of the New York City 
3oard of Edueation, died on December 8 at the 
age of fifty-six years. He had been connected 
with the board for thirty-five years, and had been 
assistant director of attendance since 1928. 
Prior to that he was chief attendance officer. 


Dr. MibMAN Parry, associate professor of 
languages at Harvard University, killed himself 
by the accidental discharge of a revolver on 
December 3. He was thirty-two years of age. 


Dr. D. P. Puruuips, a member of the faculty 
of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
took his life on December 1 at the age of forty- 
two years. 


Dr. JoHN Stuart MAcKeEnzig, professor 
emeritus of logic and philosophy at University 
College of South Wales, and formerly a fellow 
of Trinity College, died on December 6. He was 
seventy-five years old. 


THE National Council of State Superinten- 
dents and Commissioners of Edueation, which 
met in Washington from December 9 to 11, 
joined with the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the National Education Association and the 
Office of Education in holding a dinner in mem- 
ory of Dr. William Torrey Harris, from 1889 to 
1904 U. S. Commissioner of Education. The 
Washington banquet was the first of a series of 
Harris centenary meetings to be held throughout 
the United States this year. The first part of 
the banquet was a national broadcast. 


At the regular meeting of the Committee on 
the American University Union of the Institute 
of International Education held on Tuesday, No- 
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vember 26, the following resolution upon the 
death of Henry B. Thompson was adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote: “The American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe shares deeply in the wide- 
spread sense of loss in the death of Henry B. 
Thompson, and of pride in the generous achieve- 
ment of his loyal life. As the first treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees, he signally organized the 
resources that initiated and sustained the war- 
time service of the Union to American college 
men overseas. To this he gave freely his own 
time and means, and above all, a vitalizing spirit 
that contagiously stirred the devotion of his 
many associates and close personal friends. He 
was unfailing in counsel and in comradeship. 
He visited the Union’s offices abroad, imparting 
to its active war-workers the sense of sustained 
energy and support at home, and returned to his 
colleagues at home to animate them in turn with 
his personal knowledge and firm faith. He con- 
tinued throughout his lifetime as trustee of the 
War Memorial Fund of the Union, one of his 
last acts being to assure the careful transfer of 
his custodianship. During and since the war, 
his friendship confirmed intimately his official 
associations with all the earlier and many of the 
later members of its committees. To him, the 
American University Union and the wide con- 
stitueney which it has served, both in war and in 
peace, are lastingly and gratefully indebted.” 


TWENTY-FOUR members of the faculties of five 
educational institutions in Massachusetts have 
failed to subseribe to the Teachers’ Oath in the 
form prescribed by the law, according to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Payson Smith, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, after he had examined ap- 
proximately half of the documents received from 
the various schools and colleges of the state. 
According to the Boston Transcript, Dr. Smith 
returned the improperly filled out forms to the 
institutions from which they were received, with 
a letter pointing out that each must be limited 
to the language of the statute. He declined to 
make public the names of the professors and 
teachers. Of the twenty-four documents re- 
turned, eight went to the Mount Hermon School, 
Northfield, seven to the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, five to Boston University, 
three to Harvard and one to the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. There is no penalty 
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named in the statute for failure to fill ont + 


forms as prescribed. 


THE eastern premiére of the Universit, 
Chicago’s talking motion pictures in geolom 
was held in the Connecting Wing Auditorium jy 
Washington on October 30, and the first westery 
showings were held concurrently in Mande! Ha)) 
and International House, University of Chicago, 
on November 11. Nearly 4,000 persons attended 
these premiéres of the six reels which are ep. 
titled: The Work of Running Water, The Work 
of Ground Water, The Work of Ice, The Work 
of the Atmosphere, Mountain Building, Vo). 
canoes in Action. 
under the direction of Dr. Carey Croneis, of the 
University of Chicago, with the cooperation of 
James Brill and Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, of t}y 
Erpi Picture Consultants, New York, and Dr, 
H. C. Bryant and Earl Trager, of the Nationa! 
Parks Service. These films, designed for college 
instruction, are also being used in the CCC 


The pictures were prepared 


camps. 


A NEW type of college library, designed to 
bring into closer contact the students, faculty 
and books, is planned for the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. These call for a tall central tower 
which will contain the book stacks, which wil] 
be flanked by three-story wings housing the de- 
partmental headquarters of the humanistic and 
social departments. To the students of English, 
classics, modern languages, philosophy, orienta! 
languages, history, politics and economies, the 
library will be as much a laboratory as that of 
Plans for the English department 
are typical. Offices of the members of the fac- 
ulty are adjoining; study rooms for students 
have individual desks; small rooms for confer- 
ences and preceptorials and a lounge for relax- 
ation and informal discussions are included. A 
small kitchen will adjoin part of the central 
tower where English books are kept. 


the scientist. 


THE council of the Academy of Science of St. 
Louis has endorsed a proposal to have the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, to be constructed on the water- 
front in that city, take the form of a science 
museum. The voters of the city have authorized 
a bond issue of $7,500,000 for the purchase of 
the site, and the Federal Government has allotted 
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. remainder of a total of $33,000,000 for the 
erection of the memorial. A museum committee 
nted by the academy is actively at work 
aining support for the plan. E. P. Meiners, 
e600 Delmar Boulevard, is chairman of the com- 
‘tee. W. D. Shipton, of Washington Univer- 

is recording secretary of the academy. 


(sper the will of John Brown Douglas a be- 
st of £2,000 has been left to Glasgow Univer- 
sity to endow a lectureship in English Literature 
he called the W. P. Ker Lectureship, and his 
rustees have been directed to hold and invest the 
residue of his means and estate, after the pay- 
ment of various legacies, to form a nucleus of a 
fund for the establishment of a whole-time chair 
or professorship of Roman or civil Jaw in the 


] iversity. 


INCREASES in student enrolment of 210 at the 
University of Nanking and of sixty-nine at 
Yenching University, near Peiping, were an- 
nounced recently by the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China. The total enrol- 
ment of the eleven Chinese colleges represented 
by the board has increased from 4,390 last year 
to 4,634. The increase is particularly marked 
in Southern China, in which the graduates of 
the China Christian colleges in large number 
are serving in rural rehabilitation projects. 


IN the issue of ScHooL AND Sociery for No- 
vember 23, page 716, the name of the newly- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Urban Universities should be Roscoe M. Ihrig. 
The initials taken from the original list of dele- 


gates were given incorrectly. 


DISCUSSION 


LIBERTY LIMITED 

A cRACK train on the Pennsylvania leaves 
Washington, D. C., at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and whizzes its busy passengers through the 
night to arrive in the early morning in Chicago 
for another full day. 

I rode on this train once last winter. I won- 
dered at the name which the railroad officials 
had given it: “The Liberty Limited.” On a 
railroad, “limited” means speed. This train 
surely deserves this part of its name! And, 
running in and out of Washington, D. C.—the 
seat of our government, official headquarters 
for our American ideals—this train was en- 
titled to have “liberty” included in its name. 

But, as I thought further on the name of this 
train, “Liberty Limited,” it occurred to me that 
it was not only descriptive of what I had re- 
cently found there in Washington but symbolic 
of a situation of inereasing significance in 
America. 

It is easy to toss words about; it is easy to 
clap hands and shout in the heat of patriotic 
enthusiasm, Even the highest ideals can be 
easily expressed, but it is quite another thing so 
to live and so to regulate our living that these 
ideals shall be maintained—the ideals that our 
forefathers implanted in this country, for which 
they fought, for which some of them died and 
which generations of loyal Americans have since 


struggled to maintain. For, by analysis, it be- 
comes clear that the expression of one ideal is 
often an actual hindrance to another. Our in- 
dividual liberties are necessarily being limited 
for the good of the group. 

For one of my errands in Chicago I boarded 
a street car and, as the ride grew tedious (not 
much like riding The Liberty Limited) I began 
reading the signs in that street car. To my 
amazement, five of those signs were limiting my 
liberty ! 

As a Public Health Measure, 
Spitting is Prohibited 
On the Platform and Interior of this car. 


If ever I get out into the country for a stroll 
through the meadows, I may spit if necessary 
without doing anybody any harm; but in the 
congestion of a great city I should not spit in 
publie places; and, while on this street car, I 
am positively forbidden to spit. Why? Be- 
cause medical science has proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that “spitting spreads dis- 
ease.” Sputum is a favorite vehicle for dis- 
seminating to others any illness the spitter may 
be suffering. I have no right to do that by 
which others will be made to suffer. My lib- 
erty is rightly limited by the Board of Health 
for the sake of the thousands of passengers 
which that street car carries every week. 
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If I know the Chicago Street Car Company’s 
rule about transfers, or if, at the moment I board 


the car, my eyes catch this sign: 
Transfers are issued only at time fare is paid. 


there is no limitation whatever to my liberty of 
transferring. For a nickel I may ride a Chicago 
street car from the city’s north limit, bordering 
Evanston, twenty-seven miles to the south limit 
and there I may transfer to another street car 
and ride a few additional miles, east or west, if I 
have requested a transfer at the time of paying 
my fare. But I can not transfer without paying 
another fare unless I have rightly complied with 
the rules which the company has found best for 
its conductors in handling their millions of pas- 


sengers annually. 


Motormen Must Not Talk to Passengers. 


Can’t you imagine a big hearty Irish woman 
getting on the front platform and engaging the 
And, if it keeps 


up, can’t you imagine a policeman on board: 


motorman in conversation? 
“You mustn’t talk to the motorman, lady.” 

“T guess I’ve got a right, officer. He’s my 
husband.” 

To which: “When you get him home, lady, 
you ean talk to him as much as you like, but 
while he’s running this street car you must not 
talk to the motorman.” 

Safety demands that his eyes be on the track 
ahead, that his attention be devoted to the opera- 
The welfare not only of the 


passengers but of pedestrians is in his keeping. 


tion of his ear. 


He must be alert alike for hogging truck drivers 
and weaving taxis. He ean not keep his ear 
safe for his company and talk to passengers. 
Howsoever much you or I, or even his wife, may 
wish to speak with him, it is impracticable. Our 
liberty is limited for the welfare of the greater 
numbers! 
The fourth sign observed simply: 


No Smoking. 


In most places nowadays smoking is permissible, 
but, out of consideration for those passengers 
who object to the fumes, especially in closed 
ears, the company has placed this limitation 
upon the liberty of those who wish to smoke. 
One can hardly see the need for the last of 
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the signs limiting my liberty as a passenger op 
that street Surely every one has se; 
enough not to put his head or arms out of ¢} 


car. 


ise 


open window! But the occasional accident tel}; 
a different story. A considerate company re 
minds thoughtless people to be careful. 

On that one street car my liberty of action 
is limited in five particulars by publicly posted 
A moment’s thought will bring to mind 


signs. 
other limitations on my liberty while a passenger 
on that car—limitations to which we have be. 
come accustomed and for which specific pro- 
hibitory signs are no longer necessary. 

This is part of the process of growing up— 
for an individual, a city, a nation—the limiting 
of our liberties. 

We come into the world as utterly helpless 
babes. Each is wholly dependent upon the loy- 
ing care of parents. As parents we strive to 
provide what our babies and growing children 
need, but we soon learn that we can not and 
should not give them everything that they want. 
In a well-ordered family the children early learn 
that there are limitations to the actions, the lib- 
erties, of each. Presently the child that has 
been the center of attention in his own home 
is playing with the child who has been the center 
of attention in the neighbor’s home. If happily 
they learn to share their toys, they are beginning 
the give and take of life. Each 
moment doing without his own toy in order to 
enjoy playing with the other boy’s toy! 

Once in school, these boys find their liberties 
limited by the school bell, the program of the 
day, the teachers’ supervision, even the presence 
of little girls in the class! 

From the primary on up through the grades, 
teachers rightly expect increasing recognition by 
the children of the need to limit their own lib- 
erties. Actions appropriate to certain levels are 
frowned on when encountered at higher levels. 
College students despise a mate who has failed 
to sense the new atmosphere of the college cam- 
pus—“high school stuff” they say, in contempt 
of some of his actions that would have attracted 
no comment a year or two earlier. 

Robinson Crusoe enjoyed perfect liberty, com- 
plete freedom of action. There may still be a 
few places on earth where one might live a 
Robinson Crusoe sort of life. But the moment 
that Good Man Friday arrives, a choice must be 


is for the 
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made! To enjoy the pleasure of Friday’s com- 
pany instead of enduring the awful solitary 
wa iness, Crusoe must be willing to give up 
rt of his food and to share his hut. To have 
Friday’s help in accomplishing some tasks he 
eould not do by himself, Crusoe must limit some 
of the liberties which were his before Friday's 
arrival. 

Every association of which we are members 
rightly demands a certain limitation of our free- 
dom of action. 

Successful living in a family, effective mem- 
bership in a elub, service of any use to a church, 
all require recognition of the presence and rights 
of other people. We can not enjoy these asso- 
eiations without limiting ourselves for the wel- 
fare of the association. 

School loyalty makes certain demands upon 
every student of that school; team loyalty is 
most exacting of every player on the team; 
friendship prospers when both persons are 
mindful of the likes and dislikes of the other; 
and marriage thrives when each is considerate 
of the other’s wishes as well as of his or her own 
rights. Readiness to yield a personal point may 
be the means of helping your team to win or of 
preserving a cherished friendship. 

The illustrations have been chosen from the 
commonplace experiences of young people—on 
the street ear, as members of a school team, in 
the family, the church, the club—to prepare the 
thought for the very definite limitations that are 
being placed by our Government upon our ac- 
tivities as American citizens. 

The young men and women who are being 
graduated from our high schools and colleges 
to-day are stepping out to seek positions, to earn 
their way, to live their lives in an America in 
which activity is more regulated than ever be- 
fore. Liberty was never so limited in the 
United States as it is to-day! What the case 
will be to-morrow nobody knows; but so astute 
an observer of contemporary life as Abraham 
Flexner' writes in a recent Atlantic: 

“The truth would seem to be that, on the one 
hand, the area of governmental activity, control, 
and inspection has largely grown with the in- 
creasing complexity and economic life, and is 
doubtless destined still further to increase; .. .” 


1 Abraham Flexner, ‘Private Fortunes and the 
Public Future,’’ Atlantic, August, 1935. 
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Other students of current affairs in Washing- 
ton and the country generally are inclined to 
agree with Dr. Flexner’s prediction that govern- 
mental control is “destined still further to in- 
crease.” 

In view of this probability, what is a most 
advantageous course for young people to follow? 
What is a wise plan for parents whose growing 
children must soon be responsible for them- 
selves? 

Men grown old in business, accustomed 
through years of experience to carrying on their 
business in certain ways, are said to have been 
particularly distressed by the frequent changes 
in governmental regulations to which their busi- 
nesses have been subjected in recent years. 

If young people will accept governmental 
regulation as a fact, if they will realize in ad- 
vance that their freedom of action is going to 
be somewhat restricted, that they are growing 
up and must take their places in a country 
where liberty is limited, it will probably be 
easier for them to make the necessary adjust- 
ments from time to time to insure a happy and 
effective life. 

If the history of nature is to be repeated, then 
those who best adapt themselves to the new and 
changing conditions will survive. 

We have experienced too recently the diffi- 
culties of prohibition to expect much effectual 
accomplishment from that source. Instead of 
prohibition, let me recommend “inhibition.” 
“The conquest of the impulse by the judgment 
psychologists eall ‘inhibition’ and, for the at- 
tainment of a truly successful and happy life 
they say this ability to prevent the impulse from 

unning into action is, at times, quite as impor- 
tant as decisions for action may be at other 
times.”? 

A military régime imposed upon our homes 
would be most unweleome. But the young men 
and women who in growing up learn to dis- 
cipline themselves will have the fairest chance 
to attain success with their liberty limited in 
the new America. 

WENDELL S. Brooks 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
BILuInGs, Mont. 


2 Wendell S. Brooks, ‘‘ Because of the Children,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 8, 1927. 








RESPONSIBILITIES 

Tue development of responsible school citi- 
zens is generally conceded to be the logical foun- 
dation for the development ot responsible adult 
citizens. In order to awaken the interests of 
pupus in their school society and to develop 
habits and abilities which will make their living 
together more successful, a definite plan of 
supervised “responsibilities” has gradually been 
evolved at Indian Mountain School. 

There are three general divisions of graded 
tasks. 
sponsibilities involving only mechanical action 
at a regular time. The work always represents 
a definite service to other boys, but if omitted 
These tasks 
include the turning off of lights not being used, 


The first group consists of simple re- 


will not cause great inconvenience. 


putting classrooms, which have been used for 
leisure-time activities, in order again, and regu- 
lar clearing out of the “lost and found” box. 
Occasionally constructive suggestions are made 
by the boys in the execution of these duties. 

The seeond group of responsibilities involves 
contacts with other boys but does not necessitate 
direct attempts to influence the behavior of other 
boys. The boy in charge of the task needs to 
learn to work with other members of the com- 
mittee without undue friction. These tasks in- 
clude preparing the assembly room for morning 
service, handing out hymnals, inspecting desks 
in the study hall and assisting in the general 
eare of the living room. There are frequent 
opportunities for constructive thinking which 
will be productive of new ideas and for making 
suggestions to other boys. 

In the third group of responsibilities boys 
participate in group control in connection with 
their duties. The playroom committee assists in 
keeping the equipment in repair, in adding new 


rames, eliminating unused materials and in 
maintaining suitable social discipline. The li- 


brary committee keeps a record of books taken 


out, replaces books on the proper shelves, 
assists boys in finding desired reading material 
and maintains a “library hush” during reading 
The locker committee inspects the lockers 


The members as- 


hours. 
and dressing rooms each day. 
sist other boys to keep their clothes in the proper 
places, supervise the eareless boys while they 


practise putting their clothes away neatly and 
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see that all articles left lying outside of lockers 
and cubby holes are claimed by the owners ang 
put in the proper compartments. 

Each teacher has a committee of from two + 
four boys and together they take the responsi. 
bility for one of the above assignments. The 
teacher endeavors to lead the boys into the habj: 
of being dependable, then to do original think. 
ing about the job, to work harmoniously wit) 
others and finally to be a leader of others. A} 
the end of a month the teacher makes out 
written report on each boy telling of his develop 


a 


ment, why he has been successful in some ways 
The boys in 


the school submit comments suggesting different 


and why he has failed in others. 


methods, new ideas, criticizing favorably or un- 
favorably the manner in which different tasks 
have been executed, and frequently asking for 
an opportunity to be on a particular committee, 
The reports from the boys and from the teachers 
are brought together and each member of the 
faculty reads the combined report. The favor- 
able comments are given to the boys in public 
assembly. The unfavorable ones are taken up 
with the boys in personal conference. 

A boy starts in with the most simple tasks. 
At the end of the month the comments about him 
are studied and if it appears that he is ready 
for a more important responsibility he is given 
such a one next time. In this way boys have 
the opportunity to climb up the ladder to the 
highest positions of responsibility and _leader- 
ship in the school. The successful completion of 
one task is the stepping-stone to a more impor- 
tant task. In this way no boy is given a task that 
is so far beyond his past experience and train- 
ing that he is hopelessly lost from the start. It 
is also evident that boys appreciate a job that 
has to be earned by practical demonstration of 
ability and interest covering several months. 
Boys who have reached the most difficult posi- 
tions have arrived so gradually and have been 
trained so carefully that they seldom “muddle” 
the job. Usually they continue to develop their 
leadership abilities, to think more and more in- 
dependently, and to act fearlessly for the wel- 
fare of the group. 

Wiiuiam A. SMITH 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE NEW 
GERMANY} 

Tne readiness of democratic government in 

United States to reduce educational expendi- 

‘es in a period of economic stress presents 

-couraging evidence of its lack of wisdom and 

resight when contrasted with the policies of a 

tatorship. While countless local governments 

the United States have been paring school 
budgets, dietatorships abroad have been adding 
ew educational agencies and expanding the 
k of old ones. Objectionable though the.aim 
f education in a totalitarian state may be to a 
believer in liberalism and democracy, the empha- 
sis thereby placed upon the importance of citi- 
zenship training is not without significance in a 
land where minority and individual rights are 
still respected. 

As one of the more recent converts to the 
creed of authoritarianism, Germany has lost no 
ne in providing a thorough and well-organized 
educational program by which the young are 
enlightened on the peculiar advantages of na- 
tional socialism as against all other “isms,” and 
properly prepared for the varied and extensive 
obligations of citizenship in a fascistie state. It 
is interesting to note that the formal school is 
only one of several agencies working toward this 


try 


end. 

The most important of these extra-school 
agencies are: (1) the Hitler Youth Organiza- 
tion; (2) the land year (landjahr) ; and (3) the 
work service (arbeitsdienst). Upon these, main 
reliance is placed for inculeating in the youth the 
spirit of national socialism. True enough, cer- 
tain changes have been made in the curricula of 
the folk or elementary schools and the gym- 
nasiums, changes designed to increase the time 
given to biology, gymnastics, national history 
and geography, but an observer to-day is im- 
pressed by the fact that the school is of minor 
importance in the citizenship training program 
as envisioned by the government. As a matter 
of faet, it has been authoritatively announced 
that it will be the policy of the government to 
get away from “a one-sided intellectualism” and 
“the unnatural limitation of the education of the 

1 The writer would like to acknowledge the inval- 
uable assistance of Dr. K. O. Bertling and Profes- 
sor P. Grossman, of the Amerika-Institut in Berlin, 


in helping to arrange the conferences and trips on 
which the following impressions are based. 





young within four walls.” The primary respon- 
sibility for the “development of character, will 
power and courage” falls upon the three extra- 
school agencies already mentioned. 

The Hitler Youth Organization is divided into 
two divisions: the Jungvolk, taking boys from 
ten to fourteen years of age; and the Hitler 
Youth proper, from fourteen to eighteen years. 
Paralleling this organization are similar divi- 
sions for girls, consisting of the Jungmddel 
and the Bunddeutscher Mddchen. Six million 
youngsters voluntarily participated in the work 
of these organizations in 1934 and the movement 
is not yet fully under way. As rapidly as pos- 
sible, youth homes are being provided as head- 
quarters for the youth groups. Some still meet 
in schools, but it is the desire of the leaders of 
the movement that separate meeting places be 
established as soon as funds permit. 

High points in the weekly program of the 
Hitler Youth are the home-evening, which is a 
mid-week meeting in the troop headquarters, 
and the State Youth Day on Saturday—a day 
set aside by official decree for the use of the 
Hitler Youth. The mid-week meetings are de- 
voted to diseussion and debate. At four different 
meetings attended by the writer the following 
topies were treated: the Italian-Ethiopian dis- 
pute, the Versailles treaty, the rise of the 
National Socialist party to power and a report 
on a trip through England made by one of the 
members of the group. In every case, interest 
was keen and participation general. 

Saturday is used for games and comradeship. 
Whenever possible, the meeting is held out-of- 
doors. Frequently, three or four troops will 
meet together in the woods or fields at the out- 
skirts of the city to compete in athletie events 
of various kinds. Much of the time is devoted 
to drilling to the rhythm of marching songs. 
Military order and discipline is stressed at all 
times, and the confessed ambition of most of the 
youngsters is to become an officer in the regular 
army. 

To the charge that the organization is strongly 
nationalistic, the reply is made that under the 
auspices of the division for foreign travel, ar- 
rangements have been made permitting hundreds 
of German boys to visit other countries, and 
welcoming visiting students from other lands. 
Youth hostels in great number are maintained 
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throughout the country supplying board and 
lodging at small cost, and in these camps Ger- 
man and foreign students come together in a 
spirit of comradeship and good feeling. 

The landyear is in a much earlier stage of 
levelopment than the Hitler Youth Organiza- 
tion, but it is being introduced on an increas- 
ingly wider seale each year. Eventually, the aim 

to provide every town child with a nine 
months’ course of training at a camp in the coun- 
try, to be arranged for upon the completion of 
his primary eduzation, at the age of fourteen. 
An attempt is made to break down provincialism 
by providing an experience which will bring 
town and country into closer understanding and 
weld the various provinces into a truly national 
state. Thus at Marienberg, the camp visited by 
the writer, there are sixty boys, fourteen and 
fifteen years old, all from Saxony. Boys from 
the Koblenz distriet, in which Marienberg is 
They 
The 


camp membership is broken up into groups of 


located, are sent to Schleswig-Holstein. 
arrive in April and stay until December. 


ten under leaders who act both as teachers and 
advisers. All camps have been established by 
Thus, Marienberg 


The aban- 


remodeling old buildings. 
was formerly a mine headquarters. 
doned buildings were rebuilt at an approximate 


cost of one hundred marks ($40.00) per head. 


Maintenance costs total approximately 110 
pfennigs ($.45) per day per youngster. Of this 


amount eighty pfennigs ($.32) goes for food, 
and of the remainder, ten pfennigs ($.04) per 
The 


food is excellent, and the average gain in weight 


day goes to each boy for pocket money. 


per youngster during the camp service is about 
ten pounds. The mornings are spent working 
at neighboring farms or on the fields maintained 
the after- 
noon, classes are held in which the work of the 
National 
Socialist principles are, of course, featured. 


in conjunction with the camp. In 


elementary school is earried on. 

It should be noted that, as constituted at pres- 
ent, the camp population ineludes only those 
who complete their formal education with the 
elementary school. Those students who enter the 
gymnasium intending to go on to the university 
are not likely to attend the landjahr camp. A\l- 
though the leaders of the movement insist that 
its primary purpose is educational, the practical 
effect of the plan is to delay for another year 
the entrance of young men and women into busi- 
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ness and industry, and thus it operates, 
rectly at least, to relieve unemployment. 

The third important out-of-school education] 
agency in the new Germany is the work service 
or Arbeitsdienst. The importance of this ageney 
in the eyes of the Nazi government is indicated ™ 
the recent announcement that the six months’ aes 
vice will be required of all able-bodied Aryan men 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, 
Even prior to the issuance of this decree there 
were 225,000 young men located in some 1,400 
of these camps. It has been rather generally 
assumed by foreign observers of this agency 
that it is a device for relieving unemployment, 
This is earnestly denied by the leaders of the 
service. Instead, the labor service is an expres 


sion of German idealism in a plan to build 





a feeling of national unity by bringing togethe 
in a common task representatives of all classes 
in the state. 
labor service the sons of the landed gentry will 
work side by side with youths from the working 
classes, from the farm, from the university. In 


As its leaders envision it, in the 


the experience of cooperative labor on public 
works will be found the insurance against class 
conflict and social stratification, and the guaran- 
tee of the united Germany which is, avowedly at 
least, the great objective of the Hitler govern- 
ment. 
different from our own C.C.C., to which the work 
service is often erroneously compared. 

The educational possibilities are not over- 
looked. The work day is six hours, and in the 
late afternoon, assemblies are held at which 
instruction is given in the principles of national 
socialism, and the proper relation of the indi- 


In this respect, the system is entirely 


vidual to the state. 

The camps are usually located in small vil- 
lages, and definite attempts are made to identify 
the camp with the life of the community. The 
organization is militaristic in type and appear- 
ance, with distinetive uniforms and brightly 
polished spades, instead of guns, to be used for 
drilling purposes. The per capita cost of oper- 
ating the camps is two marks ten pfennigs 
($.84) per day, of which twenty-five pfennigs 
($.10) goes to the worker as pocket money. 

Thus, on a variety of fronts, the new Germany 
seeks to inculeate and perpetuate the principles 
upon which its government operates. Foreign 
though these principles are to liberalism and 
democracy, the methods employed are not invalt- 
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od by the end sought. One does not need to 
ain many weeks in Germany to discover that 
already the agencies for citizenship education 
(or indoctrination, if you prefer‘ just described 
have been effective in developing an intense 
of group unity and loyalty to national 
eals which makes the life of each individual, 
hatever his social station may be, more com- 
+e and more worthwhile. Out of this con- 
sciousness of kind, out of these identical loyal- 
ties has come a direction and purpose to living 
at reflects itself in the optimism and enthu- 
siasm so evident among German youth to-day. 
The point of these observations is shortly 
reached. Democracy in the world to-day is in 
-etreat. Harassed by Fascism on the right and 
‘ommunism on the left, it struggles to maintain 
its integrity against a host of critics. And what 
the defense in which the United States must 
share? Unanimity of opinion among our people 
is unknown. No one is quite sure what democ- 
racy means. Many consider it decadent. Few, 
after 1918, are prepared to die for it. Others, 
faced with a multitude of mandatory choices, 
would seek the security and comfort of an in- 
fallible plan. Cynical, sophisticated, impressed 
with the futility of life in general and democracy 
n particular, too many are ill-prepared to meet 
the challenge of systems that know what they 
are about, where they are going and how they 
expect to get there. Few of our youth find in 
the citizenship education at present offered in 
our publie schools the driving force to aggres- 
sive defense of democratic principles. Most of 
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them are not quite sure, especially in political 
and eeconomie areas, what they are for or what 
they are against. Advantageous though a plu- 
rality of opinion may be, it is highly question- 
able whether in the face of separateness and 
disunity demoeracy can survive unless underly- 
ing these differences is found a common basis of 
agreement rooted in the traditions of democracy 
and acting as a focal point for the orientation 
of our national life. “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” The lack of such vision in 
the United States to-day is a serious indictment 
of our citizenship education. 

A question seems relevant—isn’t it high time 
that we take a leaf from the book of strategy in 
an illiberal state in order to preserve liberalism 
and democracy? Shouldn’t we, in our ecitizen- 
ship edueation, seek to reexamine the qualities 
of a democratic system which make it worth 
preserving, and dramatize and idealize these 
until they become as familiar as the “Heil Hit- 
ler” of a dictatorship? And finally, can we 
discover and teach such a unifying bond without 
resorting to compulsion, without destroying 
freedom of thought, individuality, independent 
judgment, minority opinion—in short, can we 
arrive at a national creed worth struggling for 
by the method of intelligence, through the per- 
ception of ends to be achieved, a creed grounded 
in a mutual respect for differences, in the con- 
ception of government as the servant rather than 
the master of man? 

Pau. H. Sueats 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


DR. M. CAREY THOMAS 

One of the many descriptions of the illus- 
trious eareer of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, the presi- 
dent emeritus of Bryn Mawr College, recalled 
that when she was a child in Baltimore she read 
the Bible through because she wanted to see for 
herself if it “proved,” as she had been told it 
did, that women were inferior, and because she 
was anxious lest this in some .way lessen her 
chanees of going to college. It was also said 
that when at last she triumphantly obtained her 
Ph.D. from the University of Zurich she ap- 
peared for her oral examinations in full evening 
dress, as though deliberately to emphasize the 
special significance of her success. 


If today it seems incredible that a young 
woman of scholarly ambitions and bent should 
have to struggle against publie opinion and aca- 
demie restrictions to obtain her education and 
recognition of it, we owe the present attitude in 
large part to Dr. Thomas, to her courage, deter- 
mination and ability. She was one of those 
women who in the last century and, indeed, 
through a large part of the present century, 
fought for the intellectual and spiritual rights 
of women, who demonstrated in their own 
careers the validity of that claim to equality 
and who were foremost in providing the means 
for others to enjoy the fruits of victory. For it 
was natural to Dr. Thomas that, having broken 
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the barriers of the learned world, she was not 
content with honors and degrees; what she had 
gained she at once put vigorously to use in cre- 
ating and guiding an institution that would pro- 
vide young women with all that for which she 
had had to wage war on traditions and preju- 
dices. 

In the world of education she held as many 
“firsts” as to-day Amelia Earhart does in the 
latest field of 


which women have proved themselves. 


achievement in 
And the 


circle swung full when she, who had been the 


adventure and 


first woman to enter a graduate seminar of the 
then new Johns Hopkins University (albeit she 
had to listen silently behind a curtain in the 
class) became more than forty years later the 
first woman to receive the honorary LL.D. from 
the same school. In the interim she had made 
for herself a notable place in the field of educa- 
tion, had built up a great college whose fiftieth 
anniversary last year was a celebration in her 
honor, and had seen the world accord recognition 
to much that she had envisaged as a young stu- 
dent. She was a women whom other women all 
over the world have to thank for a major portion 
of the progress that has been made; a woman 
Baltimore and all America must be 


The Baltimore Sun. 


of whom 


proud. 


CHANGES IN THE SOVIET EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 

Our Riga correspondent has sent us some 
details of the school reforms which the educa- 
tion authorities in Russia are applying to all 
the republies of the Soviet Union. The reforms 
are based on a decree issued by MM. Molotoff 
and Stalin authorizing radical changes in the 
education system and a return to some of the 
pre-revolutionary methods discarded in the first 
period of Bolshevist régime. 

The new law requires that all boys and girls 
attending school be put into uniform, identical 
throughout the Soviet Union for each type of 
scholar. The boys of primary schools are to 
have a blue jacket of special eut and short 
trousers, the color of which has not yet been 
chosen; the boys of secondary schools must wear 
The 
small girls will be uniformed in “royal” blue, 
the bigger girls in “electric” blue. All girls 
apron to match their dresses. 
They will have an overcoat “of English type, 


blue uniform jackets and long trousers. 


, 


must wear an 
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with Raglan sleeves and belt.” All are to hay, 
badges on their caps and berets, in gold, red, anq 
white. These uniforms must be worn in Moscoy. 
Leningrad, Kieff, Kharkoff, and Minsk fro, 
January 1, 1936, and will be introduced in other 
regions as soon as they can be produced. 
“Drastic measures,” says the decree, “vj! }o 
applied to cope with all forms of hooli; 


and anti-social conduct among children.” Som, 
of these measures are outlined in the decree: 
they include expulsion from the ordinary schoo)s 
and the sending of incorrigibles to disciplinary 
establishments or reformatories. 

The system of giving pupils marks to indicate 
their progress in each subject is to be used agai 
in much the same way as before the revolution. 
The schools must also send periodical reports 
of progress and conduct to parents or guardians, 
indicating the general standard of attainment in 
ach subject as excellent, good, fair (or aver- 
age), bad, and very bad. The director must 
keep an “individual file” for each pupil during 
the whole of his school training; breaches of 
discipline must be recorded in this file, as well as 
peculiarities in the child’s character and prog- 
At the end of each school year the pupils 
are to be subjected to examination to pass into 


ress. 


On leaving school successful 
The chief 
papers of the examination for school-leaving 
certificates are not to be set by the scholars’ own 
teachers but by the central educational authori 
School-leaving certificates must show the 


higher classes. 
pupils are to be given certificates. 


ties. 
marks attained in each subject and also the mark 
for good conduct. Rewards are to be given each 
year to pupils who have distinguished them- 
selves. 

Henceforth education in Russia is to be based 
on three types of school: primary, short-secon- 
dary, and secondary. They are strikingly simi- 
lar in structure to the primary school, real- 
school, and gymnasium of old Russia, though 
the curriculum for each type of school will differ 
substantially from that of its prototype. The 
drafting of eurrieula has been entrusted to a 
special commission of four, presided over by 
Comrade Volin. The language of instruction is 
to remain the mother-tongue of the pupils in 
the various republics and autonomous territories 
of the Union, but where it is not Russian the 
study of Russian and Russian literature is to be 











luced as a special subject. Classical studies 
first disearded entirely, but they have 
cradually coming back into favor during 
the last few years. They are expected to receive 
detinite place in the curriculum for secondary 
rhe learned titles “Candidate of Science,” 
nd “Doctor” which were in vogue in former 
russia were revived last year for graduates of 
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Soviet universities, as well as a number of titular 
distinetions for various grades of professors and 
lecturers at the higher educational establish- 
ments. Examinations were abolished, it will be 
remembered, in 1917, and in many ways the re- 
form is akin to an edueational counter-revolu- 
tion, being a decided retreat from Bolshevist 
prineiples.—The London Times Educational 
Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION! 

For the first time in four years this annual 
report will contain no extended comment upon 
the finaneial situation of the corporation. The 

ng task of reducing obligations against future 
income to a safe figure has now been achieved, 
with the single exception of the situation in re- 
gard to the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, and the reserves built up to meet 
capital depreciation and other emergencies ap- 
pear to be adequate for these purposes. That 
the corporation must face the prospect of re- 
duced income in the future is certain, in view of 
the low level of interest rates now prevailing. 

As to the activities of the year, the following 
tables, covering a five-year period, show that 


Per cent. of total voted for various 
interests 
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1930-1931 24% 8% 13% 25% 30% 
1931-1932 17% 7% 15% 15% 16% 
1932-1933 24% 5% 15% 20% 16% 
1933-1934 15% 6% 15% 10% 34% 
1934-1935 11% 10% 24% 19% 36% 








grant has been made, to Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. There are relatively few book purchase 
grants, pending results of a study of the junior 
college field. Under adult edueation, provision 
has been made to finance the National Advisory 


Council on Radio in Education for a three-year 
period, after which both the council and the eor- 














Five year period Total appropri- By funds* Total paid out during year, not in 
1929-4 — #8#8§8§= wee iti ee Cee including for funds accumulating 
990-1981 esses sees § 8,629,500 { # 3.233.000 $ 5,405,377 f # So2ea%4 
$083-200W cca suae's ks 5,256,107 i Pleie 6,465,776 ea et 
oe reerrrren 4,855,747 | + 608300 5,310,056 f ass 
1983-190 ics e¥eaadie 5,029,420 { }533'500 4,738,021 WeRtrt: 
ee ee 3,598,700 } oe soe 4,355,896 et 
WOH de acca ceed 22,369,474 | etter $26,275,126 sar gt ty th 





* The smaller amount in each bracket refers to British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 


there has been no significant change, either in 
the totals voted and actually expended, or in the 
proportion of grants allotted to the different 
fields, 

Under library interests, a single endowment 


1 From the Annual Report of the President of 
the Carnegie Corporation, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel. 


poration are agreed that the former should find 
independent financial support. The Board of 
Edueation of Des Moines, Iowa, has been en- 
abled to continue the educational forums estab- 
lished in that city in 1932 for an additional 
three-year period. In the arts, the enthusiastic 


reception of art and music sets is reflected by a 
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marked inerease in the sums devoted to the 
preparation of new sets, the total for the year 
being $310,000. In the field of mu- 


seums, the reports of the Museums Association 


related 


(British) have been followed by a number of 
grants in Canada and South Afriea. 

Under research, studies and publications, it 
will be seen that the field of general education 
continues to occupy the leading place. The co- 
operative program with The Carnegie Founda- 
tion has been continued; and the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been supported for a 
five-year period for a study of human nature 
and changes in the social order. New projects 
in the interest of the African natives are also 
included. 

Next in order come grants in pure science, 
made chiefly through the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. In general, these represent a con- 
tinuation of interest on the part of the corpora- 
tion in fields entered into in previous years. 

Under the present system of classification, 
grants not included under any of the earlier 
captions are grouped as general. Since these 
aggregate the large sum of $1,274,800, some 

More 
than one third is covered by grants to the Car- 
negie Endowment and to the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, and about one sixth 


analysis of the total may be of interest. 


was voted, usually in small amounts, in support 
Of the re- 
mainder, the greater part has gone to colleges 
and universities, including about $100,000 for 
college experimental purposes, $150,000 to meet 
various emergency conditions, and $162,000 in 


of current corporation programs. 


two grants for institutional development. Of 
interest as ventures into fields hitherto unoecu- 
pied are a grant of $50,000 to the American Bar 
Association toward a coordination of the activi- 
ties of state and local associations and one of 
$40,000 toward the financing of a survey of the 
hospital situation in New York City. 

The grants voted by a foundation in any fiscal 
year tell only one part of the story, however. 
During the year the results of previous grants 
must be studied and digested; the lessons these 
may teach for the future must be sought. Gen- 
eral trends must be observed with a view to esti- 
mating their influence upon the program; pro- 
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posals for future grants must be appraised, 
perhaps more important, the foundation mus; 
on the alert to find new ways to exercise its ow, 
initiative. The ; 
therefore, a running comment upon the Year's 
without 
whether a grant has been voted during the yea 


sections which follow fo» 


experience reference necessarily 
under review, or, indeed, whether a grant hos 
as yet been voted at all. The length of eae) 
section, it may be added, reflects neither thp 
extent of the corporation’s investment nor ¢} 
degree of its interest. Certain fields of major 
interest, particularly those which have been dis. 
cussed at length in recent reports, will receiy, 
but brief comment, while for other activities 
more extended discussion seems timely. 


a 


With any such profound dislocations of our 
accustomed habits of thought and action as w 
have been experiencing during the past few 
years, foundation trustees and executives alike 
must, as citizens, be deeply concerned. As indi- 
viduals they should follow their convictions as 
to their own part in accelerating or retarding 
the new trends. In their corporate capacity, 
however, there is little that they can or should 
do immediately—they must bide their time. The 
first shocks perforee throw our leaders far to 
the left or to the right, and we find men and 
women, equally sincere and usually equally an- 
gry, walking as far apart as the width of the 
road will permit. At this stage, for an endowed 
foundation as such to take sides upon any ques- 
tion which is sub judice would be contrary to 
publie policy. The attempts that have been made 
to support research which might throw dispas- 
sionate light upon topies in controversy have 
not been very successful; for one thing, the re- 
searcher is himself a citizen with his own strong 
views as to what should be done, and this is 
likely to have its influence, if not upon his logic, 
at least upon his selection of material; for an- 
other, any research under forced draft, as Mr. 
Hoover used to eall it, is seldom research at all 
in the real sense of the term; for a third, the 
results are seized upon and exploited by one 
side or another before opportunity can be given 
for study and check by other experts in the field. 

This, by the way, is not a theoretical situation 
for a trust like our own; it is a very practical 
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It affects our program in general education 
and in certain specific fields of educational ae- 
Hivity, in economies and in the social sciences 
enerally; it may even close the door for the 
: moment to certain branches of scientific inquiry. 
History ean teach us, however, that the state 
A little later 
n, in any great movement, progress is again 
made along the middle of the road, and in such 
progress the foundation can take its part. Al- 


ready signs are not lacking that a few cour- 


‘yst described is never permanent. 
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ageous individuals are leaving the comparative 
security of the side of the road and venturing 
into the middle, to be shot at impartially trom 
either side. And whenever the solution of any 
question of general public moment ean enlist the 
interest of a substantial body of good citizens, 
who are well informed, and neither angry nor 
the take 
counsel and with whom it can work, then, and 


excited, with whom foundation ean 


only then, can it properly make its own particu- 
lar contribution. 


. SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

A new social outlook for colleges and univer- 
sities, stressing the need for the graduation of 
students prepared to understand and to aid in 
the solution of the vital problems facing society 
to-day, was formulated at the Southwestern Con- 
ference on Higher Education held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma from November 14 to 16. 

The conference program, though it included 
speakers of contradictory opinions, was so organ- 
ized that it pointed toward one goal—the making 
of higher education more effective in its social 
purposes. The discussions dealt with the formu- 
lation of a theory of the role of education in 
society, and though speakers disagreed on some 
points, on the whole the conference succeeded in 
clarifying certain major issues and charting 
definite paths for cooperation with the agencies 
of society. 

Strongly condemned by the educators was the 
over-specialization of higher education, and it 
was pointed out that if universities are to be 
effective in combatting social ills there must be a 
liberal coordination of all curricula to advance a 
wide individual outlook. 

Dr. Radoslav A. Tsanoff, Rice Institute, flayed 
institutions which afford specialized training but 
which do not develop real wisdom to carry out 
that training effectively. “The indecision of aim 
of the modern university,” he said, “gives rise to 
a division of the promotion of research for 
material gains from the purely scientific pursuit 
of knowledge with no regard to practice.” 

Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, saw 
as the greatest weakness of present-day higher 
education the failure to recognize the need for 


reconstruction of old objectives or values. “This 
reconstruction of basic beliefs is somewhere near 
the heart of the problem of liberal education for 
the modern man,” he declared. “The reorgani- 
zation of our teaching so as to promote this end 
is somewhere near the heart of the problem of 
higher education. 
squarely if we are to meet the basic needs of the 


This problem must be met 


younger generation, which will be presently 
faced with the task of solving problems which 
the present older generation has been unable to 
solve.” 

Along the same line, Dr. A. B. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, not only condemned col- 
leges which give specialized training minus the 
social outlook, but laid directly upon the shoul- 
ders of college faculties the task of exerting an 
honest effort to train in social responsibilities or 
lose their right to support at public expense. 

Such beliefs, however, were not held by all the 
speakers. Dr. Isaac Lippincott, Washington 
University, was the spokesman for the “pure 
economists” who proposed to divorce economies 
from all social problems. “Ours is the study of 
wealth, not of welfare,” he said. “We are hard- 
boiled and dismal. We can not be concerned 
with heart throbs.” 

His statements of the place of the study of 
economics was leapt upon and dismembered by 
political scientists and sociologists. Dr. William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, took issue 
with Dr. Lippineott and declared that such a 
conception is “impossible.” “The idea,” he said, 
“of setting up a pure science is like retiring to 
an ivory tower and associating with the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra la.” Dr. R. H. 
Montgomery, University of Texas, joined with 








840 


the noted University of Chicago sociologist in 
attacking the conception of “pure economics.” 
“Such an idea is out of line with the needs of 
place to-day,” he declared. 


taki 
events taking 


Accepting the view-point that higher educa- 
tion can no longer remain cloistered away from 
the world, President W. B. Bizzell, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, urged educators to take an 
active part in shaping new governmental pro- 
grams. “The people of the United States have 
now entered upon a vast program of social wel- 
fare,” he said. “Social security has become the 
dominating thought in the minds of our political 
leaders. In the enthusiasm of the moment, 
there is danger of much misdirected effort and 
wasteful expenditure of public funds. The in- 
stitutions of higher learning have an opportunity 
that they have never had before in giving the 
right direction to the whole program of social 
legislation. Educational administrators every- 


must 


where 
cooperate with the social scientist in the task of 


face this problem squarely and 


making his work rigidly scientific.” 

Oklahoma’s governor, E. W. Marland, speak- 
ing at the final session of the conference, made a 
plea for closer cooperation between the professor 
and the politician. He said: 

“Government in this country, if it is to serve 
better the generations to come, must Jook to our 
higher educational institutions for men and 
women of high purposes and technical qualifica- 
tions to fill both elective and appointive offices. 
Somehow I believe we can professionalize the 
publie service. Only by professionalizing public 
administration can we free our legislative bodies 
of lobbyists who seek to control legislation for 
selfish individual and group ends. Only by pro- 
fessionalizing government personnel can we sub- 
stitute a merit civil service system for the spoils 
and the patronage system. I hope the day may 
soon come when from our colleges and universi- 
ties will come forward-looking men and women 
with a progressive view toward the problems of 
a changing social order—when these trained men 
and women will enter government service in 
large numbers. I have a firm faith that higher 
education in the future will have for one of its 
principal objectives the improvement of public 
administration from the lowest to the highest 
units of government. Higher education ean do 
much in lifting the standards of government to 
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a higher plane of honesty, efficiency, and real 
service to the people. Millions of the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent to support the schools, Let 
us demand of the schools that they turn out men 
with the educational equipment to enter govern- 
ment service and save money for the taxpayers,” 

Correlated with the sessions devoted to dig. 
cussing ways in which edueation ean serve go. 
ciety economically and governmentally were ges. 
sions on higher education and the control of 
physical environment and higher education and 
the creative arts. 

The conference was attended by more than 200 
educators registered from about sixty colleges 
and universities throughout the country. The 
proceedings of the meeting will be published in 
book form by the University of Oklahoma Press, 

CHARLES H. Brown 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BELL, HuGH M. The Theory and Practice of Stu- 
dent Counseling. Pp. 138. Stanford University 
Press. $1.00. ° 

CEcIL, SISTER, Comp. Selected Annotated List of 
Books and Magazines for Parochial School Li- 
braries. Pp. 151. Eckenrode, Newman Book 
Shop, Westminster, Md. $2.50. 

Driccs, Howarp R. Living English, for Ninth 
Year. Pp. 446. Illustrated. University Pub- 
lishing Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. $0.96. 

GOURLEY, JAMES E. and RoBert M. Lester, Comps. 
The Diffusion of Knowledge: A List of Books 
Made Possible Wholly or in Part by Grants from 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Pp. 324. 
The Corporation. 

HARTLEY, HELENE W. 
ture; Seventh Year. 
rill. $1.20. 

HEARTMAN, CHARLES F. American Primers, In- 
dian Primers, Royal Primers and Thirty-seven 
Other Types of Non-New England Primers 
Issued Prior to 1830. Pp. 160. Illustrated. H. 
B. Weiss, Highland Park, N. J. $10.00. 

JAGENDORF, Moritz A. Plays for Club, School and 
Camp, for Boys and Girls from Eight to Four- 
teen. Pp. 149. Illustrated. S. French, New 
York. $1.50. 

ParKER, ARTHUR C. A Manual for History Mu- 
seums. Pp. 219. Illustrated. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 

Pitts, LintA B. Music Integration in the Junior 
High School. Pp. xiii+ 206. Birchard, Boston. 
$2.50. 

SHARMAN, HENRY B. Jesus as Teacher. 
Harper. $2.00. 
SLEMONS, J. Morris. 
Academic Aspects and Bibliography. 

Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50. 

Storey, THomas A. Principles of Hygiene. Re 
vised edition. Pp. 540. Illustrated. Stanford 
University Press. $3.50. 


Interest Trails in Litera- 
Pp. 623. Illustrated. Mer- 


Pp. 168. 


John Whitridge Williams: 
Pp. 121. 














